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to  be  solved  by  our  constituted  authorities,  we  nnverlethess  desire  it 
to  be  known  that  we  would  approve  any  action  by  the  administration 
which  sought  to  make  its  protests  along  the  line's  suggested  effective 
by  even  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  arms  or  munitions  ot  war  on 
the  part  of  all  persons  in  the  United  States,  or  the  further  subscribing 
to  war  loans  of  the  belligerents  by  any  person  in  the  United  States. 
Very  respectfully, 

San   Francisco  Chamber   of   Commerce, 
S.  B.  McNeab,  Vice  President. 

Mr.  PLATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
PtATT]  asks  unanimous  consent  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEENERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  TAGGART.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  wait  for 
just  a  moment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.     Certainly. 

Mr.  MOON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  TAGGART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  my  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  occasion  of  the  birthday 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  referring  to  some  of  the  men  who 
served  under  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Tag- 
gart]  asks  unanimous  consent  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  touching  Abraham  Lincoln.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEENERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  five  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  recognized  for  five  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  also  to 
have  the  privilege  of  extending  my  remarks  and  making  some 
observations  on  the  natal  day  of  President  Lincoln. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  asks  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Lincoln's  birthday.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  I  have  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  this 
afternoon  to  the  explanation  that  has  been  made  of  the  Post  Office 
appropriation  bill,  now  under  consideration,  and  I  have  been 
very  much  gratified  to  learn  the  acknowledgment  that  the 
changes  heretofore  made  of  the  rural  routes  were  not  proper; 
and  that  the  committee  has  reported  an  extra  increase  in  the 
appropriation  beyond  that  which  was  asked  for  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  of  $4,500,000  for  the  purpose  of  again  read- 
justing this  highly  appreciated  service  and  correcting  the  mis- 
takes made. 

I  have  received  a  great  many  complaints,  but  it  would  do  no 
good  for  me  to  go  into  a  history  of  them.  In  fact,  I  could  not 
in  the  very  brief  time  allotted  to  me.  But  I  will  say  that  when 
the  changes  were  made  they  were  made  up  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  anyone  that  the  routes  were  to  be  changed.  No  one  was 
consulted  and,  as  one  speaker  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  "  made  by 
some  clerk  here  in  Washington  and  from  charts  here."  The  char- 
acter of  the  road  has  much  to  do  with  the  mail  carrier  and 
changes  when  made  should  consider  the  highways  as  well.  But 
with  the  assurance  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
they  are  to  be  readjusted,  I  trust  that  all  those  who  have  had 
this  service  for  a  number  of  years,  with  the  mail  carried  to 
their  doors,  will  be  put  back  upon  their  routes  and  have  the 
same  service  which  they  have  heretofore  had ;  because  I  con- 
sider that  where  the  mail  has  been  delivered  for  a  number  of 
years,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  15  to  30  years,  a  mail  box  becomes 
as  much  an  attachment  and  as  much  an  appurtenance  to  a  place 
as  if  it  were  a  building,  and  it  certainly  is  a  great  convenience. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  this  afternoon 
to  the  discussion  upon  preparedness  and  national  defense,  and 
while  I  have  been  listening  I  have  thought  of  the  communica- 
tions which  I  am  receiving  every  day.  Nearly  every  one  pre- 
sents a  different  idea  and  a  different  theory.  I  hope  the  time 
will  never  come,  but  if  our  soldiers  are  called  to  the  colors  to 
defend  our  country,  that  they  will  not  have  to  fight  in  the 
trenches  with  crowbars,  as  it  is  reported  the  Russians  did  at 
Pyzemel.  I  hope  that  one  rank  will  never  have  to  stand  be- 
hind another,  waiting  until  the  foremost  man  falls  in  order  to 
be  furnished  with  a  rifle  with  which  to  defend  his  country. 
[Applause.]  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of  pre- 
paredness consists  in  a  large  standing  army  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  men.  I  believe  that  if  the  history  of  the  European  war 
has  taught  anything,  it  has  taught  the  fact  that  they  can  en- 
roll men  a  great  deal  more  quickly  than  they  can  equip  them. 
For  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 


an-  looking  only  to  a  large  Army  and  a  large  number  of  men 
Ought  to  see  to  it  that  we  have  ample  equipment;  for  them. 
We  are  the  inventors  of  the  aeroplane.  Is  it  possible  that  we 
have  only  20  that  are  fit  for  service  to-day?  We  are  the  in- 
ventors of  the  submarine.  Is  it  possible  that,  we  had  only  1 
out  of  29  that  could  dive  in  the  naval  evolutions  at  Norfolk 
last  year?  I  believe  in  proper  preparation  and  equipment  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  then  when  danger  comes  we  will  have  to 
do  with. 

But,  Sir.  Chairman,  it  was  my  purpose  in  arising  to  speak 
briefly  of  our  beloved  martyred  President,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
compatriot  of  Washington;  the  one  the  father  and  the  other 
the  savior  of  his  country.  The  spirit  of  the  present  times 
bring  their  memory  strongly  in  the  light  of  to-day.  Illustrious 
in  arms,  both  unfaltering  patriots  and  peerless  statemen,  but, 
over  and  above  all,  they  were  true  Americans.  Both  piloted 
his  country  through  a  storm  which  lasted  through  dreary  years 
and  left  us  a  heritage  for  which  they  pledged  their  life;  and 
to-day  we  are  brought  to  a  realization,  as  never  before,  of  the 
legacy  and  inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  and  to  our  children. 
Each  was  at  once  the  right  one  to  guide  the  destiny  of  the 
Nation.  Each  left  the  structure  of  our  liberty  and  the  founda- 
tions of  our  institutions  more  secure  and  more  firmly  estab- 
lished. Being  seven  years  of  age  when  the  bugle  sounded  for 
the  conflict,  it  was  not  my  privilege  to  have  ever  seen  supreme 
Lincoln,  but  the  esteem  and  love  in  which  the  brave  boys  who 
fought  the  great  battles  of  that  momentous  war  leave  no  shadow 
on  his  greatness.  They  hold  his  every  act  in  greatest  rever- 
ence and  admiration  and  cherish  it  as  a  priceless  boon  to  have 
been  in  his  presence.  His  acts  were  all  founded  on  high  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  statesmanship,  and  yet  he  loved  most  of 
all  to  be  styled  one  of  the  plain  people.  He  was  most  forgiv- 
ing, gentle,  and  tender-hearted.  He  builded  his  future  greatness 
upon  the  great  truth  uttered  centuries  before,  that  "  a  house 
divided  against  itself  can  not  stand."  He  started  in  life  in 
the  frontier.  He  was  captain  of  a  company  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  23,  and  began  a  military  career.  He 
was  postmaster  of  his  home  town  of  Salem.  He  served  for  four 
terms  as  member  of  the  State  legislature ;  he  served  one  term 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  from  1837  to  1839 ;  and  during  all  : 
these  years,  it  is  stated,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the 
study  of  books  of  learning.  He  was  most  familiar  with  the 
Bible,  and  his  afterlife  showed  him  to  be  well  educated.  He 
was  proud  of  being  termed  one  of  the  common  people.  In  one 
of  his  speeches  in  Ohio,  in  1859,  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he 
stated,  "  I  am  most  happy  that  the  plain  people  understand 
and  appreciate  this."  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  even  allude 
to  many  of  his  wise  sayings,  but  allow  me  to  quote  these 
few : 

I  believe  this  Government  can  not  endure  permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free. 

I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be 
divided.      It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other. 

What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  liberty  and  independence?  It 
is  not  our  frowning  battlements,  our  blustering  seacoasts,  our  Army 
and  our  Navy  ;  these  are  not  our  reliance  against  tyranny.  Our  re- 
liance is  the  love  of  liberty  which  God  has  planted  in  us. 

He  fought  to  save  the  Union.  He  lived  to  see  it  ended,  but 
passed  away  just  as  the  sun's  rays  were  shedding  their  golden 
hues  over  a  united  country — a  Union  saved.  And  with  the  ages 
may  his  life  and  memory  be  a  light  to  guide  our  destiny.  He 
was  born  February  12,  1809,  and  died  April  15, 18G5.  And  with 
the  poet  do  we  add : 

His  tongue  is  mute;  his  heart  may  pulse  no  more; 

Yet  men  so  good  and  loved  do  never  die  ; 
But  while  the  tide  shall  flow  upon  the  shore 

Of  time  to  come,  a  presence  to  the  eye 
Of  nations  shall  he  be,  and  evermore 

Shall  freemen  treasure  in  historic  page 

This  martyr-hero  of  earth's  noblest  page. 

Mr.  MOON.     Does  the  gentleman  desire  to  go  on? 

Mr.  MANN.     Oh,  it  is  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  MOON.  Very  well ;  I  move  that  the  committee  do  now 
I  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  accordingly  rose ;  and  the  Speaker  having  re- 
sumed the  chair,  Mr.  Rainev,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  had  under  consideration  the  Post  Office  appro- 
priation bill,  H.  R.  10484,  and  had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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Lincoln's     Early     Struggles. 

His  Own  Efforts  Made  Him  The  Great  Man  He  Was 


AT  A  time  when  Americanism  is 
the  watchword  of  our  Nation 
and  the  principles  upon  which 
our  country  was  founded  are  being 
assailed,  a  study  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  particularly 
inspiring.  His  guiding  principles  are 
still  the  fundamentals  of  our  govern- 
ment. Born  in  a  rude  frontier  cabin, 
handicapped  by  the  early  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  very  elements  of  learn- 
ing enjoyed  by  every  American  boy  of 
today,  he  rose  to  be  the  leader  of  his 
people  and  died  honored  as  a  States- 
man, President  and  Liberator. 

Few  men  are  strong  enough  to  over- 
come the  disadvantages  with  which 
Lincoln  was  burdened.  He  acquired  an 
education  under  the  most  difficult  and 
trying  circumstances,  yet  he  came  to 
be  the  best  informed  young  man  in 
his  neighborhood  and  was  looked  upon 
as  an  intellectual  leader.  His  advice 
was  frequently  sought  and  his  decision 
in  case  of  disputes  was  rarely  ques- 
tioned. He  never  sought  or  acquired 
great  wealth.  His  was  a  struggle  against 
poverty.  How  wonderfully  successful 
he  was   in  overcoming  all  his  obstacles! 

By  the  constant  use  of  the  few  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge  which  he  gained  by 
hard  work  and  diligent  effort  he  made 
himself  the  master  of  many  things. 
He  became  the  clearest  and  most  accur- 
ate thinker  of  his  day  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  persuasive  speakers  who  ever 
stood  upon  the  platform.  It  is  said 
that  his  ability  to  persuade  was  devel- 
oped in  the  debates  and  discussions 
held  in  the  villages  near  his  home. 
His  force  as  a  speaker  did  not 
rest  so  much  upon  the  manner 
of  delivery  as  upon  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  expression  and 
the  unanswerable  logic  of  his 
arguments. 

Though  prior  to  his  election 
as  President,  Lincoln  had  no 
experience  as  an  administra- 
tive public  officer,  so  great 
was  his  good  sense,  judgment 
and  learning  that  he  overcame 
every  obstacle  which  confronted 
him  as  President  and  skillfully 
dealt  with  the  numerous  pres- 
sing problems  of  foreign  policy 
which  arose  during  his  admin- 
istration. These  problems  re- 
quired the  exercise  of  the  high- 
est executive  skill  and  diplomatic 
ability,  both  of  which  Lincoln 
displayed  to  an  amazing  degree. 
The  management  of  a  great  war, 
the  routine  duties  of  his  office 
and  the  demands  of  his  politi- 
.cal  campaigns  gave  him  the 
opportunity  to  display  those 
varied  mental  and  physical 
gifts  for  which  he  is  justly  cele- 
brated. 

Lincoln  was  one  of  those 
rare  characters  whose  sole  aim 
in  life  was  to  do  something 
great  for  his  country  and  for 
humanity.  The  impressions 
made  upon  his  youthful  mind 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  trip 
down  the  Mississippi  were  in- 
delibly fixed  in  his  mind.  He 
saw  the  error  and  injustice 
of  slavery  and  resolved  to  do 


Written  for  The  Sample  Case 

By  ALFRED E.  SMITH 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  In  order  to  refresh  your 
memorj  and  recall  to  you  the  great  handicap  under 
which  Lincoln  labored,  I  have  asked  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  of  New  York,  to  give  us  the 
story  of  Lincoln's  early  struggles,  and  to  point 
out  to  the  youth  of  the  land  the  great  lesson  that 
his  life  holds  for  them.  Born  of  humble  parent^ 
and  often  knowing  the  necessity  of  going  without 
that  which  he  actually  needed;  obliged  to  assume  a 
man's  duties  in  early  life;  denied  the  opportunity 
of  schooling;  working  by  day  and  studying  by  night 
he  made  for  himself  a  place  in  life.  Looked  up  to 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  he  struggled 
on,  undaunted  by  poverty;  placing  manhood  above 
wealth,  and  honesty  above  personal  ambition,  he 
arose  to  the  highest  place  of  honor  and  trust  within 
the  gift  of  the  nation,  carried  it  through  the  most 
critical  time  in  its  history  and  died  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  he  loved,  leaving  as  a  heritage  to  all  mankind 
the  lesson  of  his  life,  a  lesson  that  has  meant  more, 
and  will  continue  to  mean  more  to  the  world  than 
does  any  other  lesson  that  ancient  or  modern 
history  can  furnish. 


what  he  could  to  eliminate  it.  He  was 
not  in  favor  of  freeing  the  slaves 
without  compensating  their  owners 
but  when  it  became  necessary  to  use 
force  he  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  it. 
There  has  been  no  man  in  history 
about  whom  more  nas  been  written. 
Tt  is  estimated  that  there  have  beer 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  lives  of 
Lincoln  published  and  that  over  one 
hundred  thousand  pamphlets  touching 
on  the  various  phases  of  his  life  and 
work  have  been  written.  To  make  a 
critical  study  of  the  effect  of  his  work 


upon  the  history  of  our  country  would 
be  a  great  undertaking  requiring  more 
space  than  is  here  allotted.  The  best 
we  can  do  is  to  urge  the  study  of  his 
life  that  others  may  be  inspired  by  his 
words  and  encouraged  by  his  success 
and  thus  approach  the  ideal  of  citizen- 
ship which  he  maintained  for  himself. 
An  ambition  to  rise,  a  desire  for 
knowledge,  absolute  honesty  and  a 
wish  to  be  of  public  service  were  the 
dominating  forces  in  Lincoln's  life. 
How  well  he  applied  these  forces  we  all 
know.  There  have  been  few,  if  any, 
men  in  American  public  life  who  met 
with  such  political  opposition,  and 
there  have  been  no  men  who  were  as 
successful  as  he  was  in  winning  the  most 
bitter  opponents  of  his  policy  to  his 
side.  He  was  gracious,  generous  and 
kind,  and  his  use  of  these  gifts  was  so 
natural  and  spontaneous  that  the  sting 
of  defeat  left  no  bitterness  in  the 
hearts  of  his  adversaries.  Lincoln 
was  not  afraid  to  state  his  position  on 
any  subject;  he  dared  to  do  what  he 
thought  was  right,  confident  in  the 
faith  that  right  was  might  and  must 
prevail.  Let  us  all  follow  his  example, 
dare  to  do  what  we  believe  to  be  right 
and  having  faith  that  God  will  give  us 
the  courage  and  strength  to  help  our 
fellow  men. 


fu- 
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GOVERNOR    ALFRED  E.    SMITH, 
of  New  York. 
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ruGidrrtiinis  v iswiy moved 
At  Visit  To  Lincoln's  Cabin 


Candidate    Recovers    Poise,    However,    to    Quaff    at 
Spring  and  Spend  $20  on  Souvenirs. 


Smith,  Alfred  E. 


By  JAMES   L.  WRIGHT. 

Washington  Correspondent  of  tbe  p.  | 
Buffalo   Eveni.no   News. 
HODGENVILLE,  Ky„  Oct.  15. — "There 
Is  no  royal  road  to  greatness." 

A  man,  who  hopes  to  be  president, 
stood  before  the  log  cabin  birthplace 
of  a  man  who  was  president,  and  in  a 
hushed  voice  dropped  those  words  from 
his  lips.  Both  were  born  of  humble 
parents;  neither  had  had  much  school- 
ing, yet  each  had  fought  his  way 
through  adversity  to  a  commanding 
position  among  his  fellow  men.  The 
analogy  was  impressive. 

It  was  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New 
York,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the 
presidency,  who  stood  at  the  shrine  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  a  moment  after 
uttering  the  quoted  words,  he  hung  on 
a  projecting  log  at  the  corner  of  the  one 
room  cabin  an  enormous  wreath  of  red 
roses  and  palms. 

Tribute  Simply  Paid. 
The  tribute  was  paid  in  fitting 
Sabbath  day  simplicity  outside  the 
white  marble  memorial  building,  which 
completely  houses  the  diminutive  log 
cabin,  chinked  with  mud,  and  protects 
the  119-year-old  structure  from,  the 
ravages  of  the  elements.  Thousands 
of  Kentuckians  waited  for  Gov.  Smith 
to  pay  his  mark  of  respect  to  "Honest 
Abe."  Hundreds  of  motor  cars  lined 
the  highways  on  the  three-mile  ride 
from  the  Hodgenville  railroad  station  to 
the  Lincoln  farm  while  the  party 
passed.  Inside  the  grounds  other  hun- 
dreds of  cars  were  parked. 

Through  a  lane  banked  by  humanity, 
Gov.  Smith,  Mrs.  Smith  and  the  other 
members  of  his  party  climbed  the  hun- 
dred or  more  stone  steps  leading  to  the 
massive  brass  doors  of  the  memorial 
building,  and  once  inside  they  paused 
before  the  tiny  log  cabin. 

Goes  Inside  Cabin. 
The  chain  which  keeps  spectators 
j  three  or  four  feet  back  from  the  walls 
of  the  building  were  dropped,  and  the 
'  candidate  and  his  wife  were  allowed 
j  to  enter  the  birthplace  of  the  Civil  war 
!  president. 

"There  is  just  one  room,"  was  Gov. 
Smith's  observation.  He  spoke  in  sub- 
dued tones.  He  reached  out  his  hand 
and  patted  the  mud  walls,  tenderly,  as 
though  deeply  touched  with  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  roughly  hewn  logs  and 
the  mud-covered  fire  place  at  one  end 
of  the  room. 

"It   is   the   old   model.     There   is   no  ! 
royal    road    to    greatness."      He   mused,  i 
and    as   he   stepped   out   into   the  me- 1 
morial  building  a  big,  raw-boned  Ken- 
tuckian  handed  him   the   wreath  that 
he  was  to  place  in  the  shrine. 
Air  of  Bravado   Gone. 
There  was  no  air  of  bravado  in  the 
governor    of    New      York      now.        His  j 
familiar  attitude  had  'disappeared.     He  | 
was    a    humble    American    as    he    ac-  , 
cepted  the  floral  piece. 

Walking  along  the  walls  outside  the 
j  cabin,  only  12  feet  by  17  in  its  exterior 
|  dimensions,  his  eye  searched  for  an 
appropriate  place  to  hang  the  wreath, 
and,  finding  it,  he  placed  it  there  ten- 
|  derly. 
|      With    Mrs.    Smith    by    his    side,    he 


moved  away,  and  before  him,  high  up 
on  the  marble  walls  of  the  memorial  [ 
building,  he  saw  carved  in  the  stone  | 
some  of  the  famous  sayings  of  Lincoln,  i 
words  taken  from  an  autobiographical  ! 
sketch,  and  quotations  from  the  trib-  i 
utes  of  other  men.  "When  I  came  of  j 
age,  I  did  not  know  much,"  Gov.  Smith  i 
read  from  Lincoln's  personal  sketch  of  I 


himself.     "Still  somehow  I  could  read, 
write  and  cipher  to  rule  of  three,  but 
that  was  all.    The  little  advance  I  now 
have   upon   this  stone   of   education   I 
have  picked  up  from  time  to  time  un- 
der the  pressure  of  necessity." 
Pauses  to  Study  Lines. 
Charles  S.  Hand,  secretary  to  Mayor 
Walker,  voiced  this  observation:     "That 
might   have  been  written  about   your- 
self, governor." 
"Yes,"  he  agreed. 

The  Inscription  on  the  life  of  Nancy 
Hanks,  mother  of  Lincoln,  visibly  im- 
pressed the  governor,  but  the  quotation 
which  he  paused  to  study  read: 

"He  was  the  North,  the  South,  the 
East,  the  West,  the  thrall,  the  master, 
all   of  us  In  one." 

"Interesting,  isn't  it  buddy?"  the 
governor  mused.  "There  was  no  sec- 
tion that  he  held  the  best." 

"His  love  shown  as  Impartial  as  the 
sun.'" 

But  Just  around  the  corner  of  the 
cabin,  inside  the  chain  that  protects  Its 
walls  from  the  spectators,  there  the 
Inevitable  souvenir  vender  held  forth, 
her  table  piled  high  with  chips  of  wood, 
advertised,  at  least,  as  having  been  cut 
from  trees  on  the  Lincoln  farm. 
Mounted  on  these  chips  were  views  of 
the  Lincoln  cabin  in  gaudy,  coarse 
colors,  there  were  corn  cob  pipes  there, 
and  pamphlets  for  sale. 

Spends  $20  on  Trinkets. 
Gov.  Smith,  who  had  been  standing 
with  his  brown  derby  in  his  hand,  as 
he  read  the  inscriptions,  and  studied 
the  humble  birthplace  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  Presidents,  stopped.  He 
picked  up  an  armful  of  these  trinklets, 
taking  every  variety  of  souvenir  shown. 
"How  much?"  he  inquired.  The 
brown  derby  went  back  on  his  head. 
One  of  the  corn  cob  pipes  was  placed 
between  his  teeth.  He  withdrew  a  roll 
of  bills  and  stripped  off  a  $20  note. 
The  picture  was  incongruous.  The 
calm,  peaceful  serene  atmosphere  had 
been  dispelled  as  though  by  a  crack  of 
lightning  and  a  peal  of  thunder  on  a 
bright,  autumn  day. 

The  sordidness  of  commercialism  on 
such  an  occasion  came  as  shock  to  all 
who  witnesses  it. 

Quaffs  at  Lincoln  Spring. 
A  $1  bill  was  handed  back  to  Gov. 
Smith.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  forgot  Judge 
Proskauer."  He  reached  for  a  handful 
of  pens  and  penholders,  a  few  more 
trinkets,  handed  back  the  $1  back  and 
departed.  He  was  half  way  down  the 
stone  steps  outside  the  memorial  when 
someone  suggested  that  he  ought  to  go 
around  to  the  Lincoln  spring  in  the 
rear. 

"Where  is  a  glass?  get  u  a  glass," 
someone  called  out,  as  he  approached. 

After  a  lapse  of  several  minutes  a 
small  tumbler  was  produced,  and  it  was 
filled  from  the  pipe  that  led  from  the 
spring  in  the  cave  where  Abraham  Lin-  ! 
coin's  parents  got  their  water. 

"Here's  luck,"  said  the  governor  of 
New  York  as  he  raised  the  glass  to  his 
lips.  A  swallow  or  two  and  he  handed 
the  container  to  his  wife. 

"Come  here,  Katy,"  he  said.  "You 
have  some."  As  Mrs.  Smith  raised  the 
glass,  her  husband  said,  "prosit." 

The  New  York  executive  and  his  wife 
turned  to  go. 

"You'll  hear  from  us,'  promised  a 
Kentuckian. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  governor,  and 
he  returned  to  his  automobile  for  the 
motor  trip  back  to  Hodgenville,  and 
the  train  ride  back  to  Louisville. 
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Smijh,  Rev.   Charles  H. 


Says  Lincoln  Had  Great 
Faith  in  Supreme  Being 

(The  Rev.  Charles  H.  S^hT^Address  to  Lions  Club 

Never  Affihated  With  Any  Church,  He  Is  Shown 
to  Have  Been  ProfoundlvReli^ou^ 

UncotTSVdeepIS  £  K™fp  *","'*  T  "*-»*.  *>«*>™ 
Sm,th,  pastor  of  The  K  st  £  E  O,,  Prhov,def e'  *•  &=v.  Charles  H. 
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t>,H  t/latJhe   Predestination  doctrines 

the     MnCaS10S,in     conversation  will 
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•rvegister  of  the  Treasury  under  L1n 
coin,  he  revealed  his  dependence  on 
Divine  leadership.       He  said      ^tw 

SaVS^  d°eS  ^  of^! 
man   agencies,      and   directlv     in  „ 
venes  in  human  affairs i&  one  of  the" 
Plainest   evidences   of  His    direction!' 
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Znd  ml  0wn  ^dgment  founded 
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suits  were  unsatisfactory;  whereas  in 

,  ymd°eStdeLerythrtanCe  whereiehav^ 
conversation  w^  ESSSui^SJ  Regret  SfT.  *  ' 
•   E.     Chittenden.  I  satisfied     that  when     the  Almighty 
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will.*  No  greater  declaration  in  fa- 
vor of  the  guiding  hand  of  a  divine 
power  could  be  expressed  than  was 
expressed  by  these  words  of  Lincoln. 
Same  Strain  in  Papers. 

"We  see  clearly  this  same  strain 
running  through  many  of  his  most 
important  state  papers.  In  pro- 
claiming a  fast  day  in  August,  1861, 
he  made  the  following  declaration, 
'And  whereas,  it  is  fit  and  becoming 
in  all  people,  at  all  times,  to  acknowl- 
edge and  revere  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment of  God;  to  bow  in  humble 
submission  to  his  chastisements;  to 
confess  and  deplore  their  sins  and 
transgressions,  in  full  conviction 
that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom,  and  to  pray  with 
all  fervency  and  contrition  for  the 
pardon  of  their  past  offenses,  and 
for  a  blessing  on  their  present  and 
prospective  action,  I  proclaim  a  day 
of  prayer  and  fasting.* 

"His  last  inaugural  address  was 
one  of  the  most  impressive  and  im- 
portant of  his  state  papers.  Sobered 
as  he  was  by  the  terrible  war  that 
had      been   raging  for     almost  four 


years  he  knew  it  was  no  time  to  en- 
gage in  rhetorical  flourishes.  If 
ever  a  man  would  want  to  pour  out 
his  soul  he  would  evidently  want  to 
do  it  on  that  memorable  occasion. 
Here  he  reaches  the  heights  in  lit- 
erary excellence,  in  powerful  thought 
and  in  an  expression  of  majestic 
faith  in  the  wisdom  and  purposes  of 
the  God  of  the  universe.  In  the 
course  of  that  great  document  he 
says,  'The  Almighty  has  his  own 
purposes.  "Woe  unto  the  world  be- 
cause of  offenses,  for  it  must  needs 
be  that  offenses  will  come,  but  woe 
unto  the  man  by  whom  the  offense 
cometh".  If  we  shall  suppose  that 
American  slavery  .is  one  of  the  of- 
fenses, which  in  the  providence  of 
God,  must  needs  come,  but  which 
having  continued  through  His  ap- 
pointed time,  He  now  wills  to  re- 
move, and  that  He  gives  to  both 
North  and  South  this  terrible  war 
as  was  due  to  those  by  whom  the 
offense  came,  shall  we  discern  any 
departure  therein  from  those  divine 
attributes  which  the  believers  in  a 
living  God  always  ascribe  to  Him? 
Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we 
pray,  that  the  mighty  scourge  of 
war  may  pass  away.  Yet  if  God  will 
that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth 
piled  up  by  the  bondman's  two  hun- 
dred fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil 
shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop 


of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash  shall  be 
paid  with  another  drawn  by  the 
sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand 
years  ago,  so  must  it  still  be  said, 
"The  judgments  of  the  Lord  arc  true 
and  righteous  altogether"  '. 

"These  public  utterances  confirm 
the  creed  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which 
appears  as  follows  in  his  own  words: 
"  'I  believe  in  God,  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  Nations,  our  great  and  good 
and  merciful  Maker,  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  who  notes  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow,  and  numbers  the  hairs  of 
our  heads. 

"  'I  believe  in  His  eternal  truth 
and  justice. 

"I  recognize  the  sublime  truth  an- 
nounced in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
proven  by  all  history  that  those  na- 
tions only  are  blessed  whose  God  is 
the  Lord. 

"  'I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  < 
nations  as  well  as  of  men  to  own 
their  dependence  upon  the  overrul- 
ing power  of  God,  and  to  invoke  the  ■ 
influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit;  to  con- 
fess their  sins  and  transgressions  in 
humble  sorrow,  %et  with  the  assured 
hope  that  genuine  repentance  will 
lead  to  mercy  and  pardon. 

"  'I  believe  that  it  is  meet  and 
right  to  recognize  and  confess  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty  Father 
equally  in  our  triumphs  and  in  those 
sorrows  which  we  may  justly  fear ' 
as  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  us 
for  our  presumptuous  sins  to  the 
needful  end  of  our  reformation. 

"  '  I  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the 
best  gift  which  God  has  ever  given 
to  men.  All  the  good  from  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  is  communi- 
cated to  us  through  this  book.. 

"  'I  believe  the  will  of  God  pre- 
vails. Without  Him  all  human  re- 
liance is  vain.  Without  the  assist- 
ance of  that  Divine  Being,  I  cannot 
succeed.  With  that  assistance  I 
cannot  fail. 

"  'Being  a  humble  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
I  desire  that  all  my  works  and  acts 
may  be  according  to  His  will;  and 
that  it  may  be  so,  I  give  thanks  to 
the  Almighty,  and  seek  His  aid. 

"  'I  have  a  solemn  oath  registered 

in  Heaven  to  finish  the  work  I  am 

;in,  in  full  view  of  my  responsibility 

I  to  my  God,  with  malice  toward  none; 

iwith   charity   for   all;    with   firmness 

in  the  right  as  God  gives  me  to  see 

the   right.      Commending  those   who 

love   me   to   His   care,    as   I   hope   in 

their  prayers  they  will  commend  me 

I  look  through  the  help  of  God  to  f 

joyous      meeting   with      many   lovec 

ones  gone  before'. 

No  Lack  of  Belief. 
"By  his   own   statement  of   creec 
his  repeated  references  to  his  belie 
in  God  and  in  the  wisdom  of  divin 
leadership    surely    no    well-informe 
person  can  accuse  Abraham  Lincol 
of  a  lack   of  belief  in  and  trust  o 
the  leading  of  a  Divine  Power. 
Pays  Tribute  to  Martyr. 
"Among  the  public  men  of  Wash- 
ington who   knew  Lincoln  well  ws?. 
Schuyler     Colfax,     speaker     of     the 
i  House  of  Representatives  and  after- 
ward  Vice-President  under   General 
Grant.      In   a  memorial  address  de- 
livered  just   after  the   assassination, 
he   paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  deep 
religious     spirit  of     Lincoln  as     he 
knew  him,   and  said:    'Nor  should  I 
forget  to  mention  that  the  last  Act 
of  Congress  signed  by  him  was  one 
requiring    the    motto,    in    which    he 
sincerely  believed,  "In  God  we  trust" 
should   hereafter   be   inscribed   upon 
all  our  national  coins'. 

"Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keckley,  an  intel- 
ligent colored  woman,  was  for  four 
years  a  personal  attendant  and 
dressmaker  for  Mrs.  Lincoln  while 
the  Lincoln  family  was  in  the  White 
House.  In  a  book  'Behind  the 
Scenes'  she  relates  many  intimate 
scenes  especailly  relating  to  the  re- 


ligious  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  One  -day 
when  she  was  fitting1  a  dress  on 
Mrs.  Lincoln  the  President  came  into 
the  room,  where  they  were.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  there  was  bad  news.  He 
seemed  very  dejected  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  sofa.  He  opened 
the  Bible  and  began  to  read.  Soon 
a  look  of  peace  came  over  his  face. 
Making"  a  search  for  a  missing  ar- 
ticle an  excuse  Mrs.  Keckley  moved 
around  where  she  could  see  the  open 
page  of  the  Bible  and  found  that  he 
was  reading  from  the  Book  of  Job, 
*rom  which  he  evidently  obtained 
reat  comfort. 
"Mrs.  Keckley  helped  prepare  the 
■>dy  of  Willie  for  burial.  She  re- 
tes:  'When  Willie  died,  as  he  lay 
t  the  bed,  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  the 
-d,  lifted  the  cover  from-  the  face 
of  his  child,  gazed  at  it  long  and 
earnestly,  murmuring:  "My  poor  boy, 
he  was  too  good  for  this  earth.  God 
has  called  him  home.  I  know  that 
he  is  much  better  off  in  heaven,  but 
then  we  loved  him  so.  It  is  hard, 
hard  to  have  him  die"  '.  The  death 
of  his  two  children,  Eddie  and  Willie, 
had  a  great  effect  on  the  spiritual 
life  of  Lincoln. 

"Our  conclusion  after  a  careful 
examination  of  much  genuine  evi- 
dence is  that  Lincoln  was  deeply  re- 
ligious. He  was  reverent  and 
pious.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  fatal- 
ist, believing  that 
'There's   a  divinity  that  shapes  pur 

ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will'. 

"He  believed  in  God,  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  in  a  hereafter 
in  a  heaven.  He  seldom  referred  to 
Christ.  From  many  expressions 
authentically  accredited  to  him  he 
did  not  fully  accept  the  commoly  be- 
lieved theological  views  in  regard  to 
the  plan  of  redemption  from  sin  but 
he  certainly  loved  the  Lord  with  all 
of  his  soul,  his  mind  and  his  strength 
and  his  neighbor  as  himself  and  thus 
fulfilled  the  law  of  Christ.  Yes. 
Abraham  was  a  Christian  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word." 
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new  world  to  which  the  whole  Italian  people 
devote  their  will  and  hope. 

The  people  and  Government  of  Italy  are 
striving  for  the  establishment  of  a  free,  or- 
derly, and  stable  democracy.  The  Govern- 
ment feels,  however,  that  should  the  libera- 
tion of  the  most  populated  and  industrious 
regions  of  Italy  find  the  country  still  under 
the  incumbent  menace  of  inflation  and  hun- 
ger and  its  Government  in  a  humiliating 
position,  for  which  they  are  in  no  way  respon- 
sible, it  would  be  extremly  difficult  to  allay 
the  causes  of  unrest,  disorder,  and  discour- 
agement, and  to  foster  in  these  long-suffering 
regions  the  energy  Indispensable  for  the 
reconstruction  of  a  new  Italy  within  a  world 
of  free  democratic  institutions  and  effective 
cooperation.  The  Italian  Government  sub- 
mit these  considerations  to  the  generous 
understanding  of  the  heads  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  full  confidence  that  their 
appeal  will  be  repaid  with  the  same  spirit 
and  loyalty  and  friendship  by  which  it  was 
inspired  and  in  order  that  the  gallant  effort 
of  the  Allied  armies  may  bear  their  full  re- 
sults and  that  the  hopes  of  the  Italian  people 
fighting  against  the  German  and  Fascist  op- 
pression be  not  frustrated. 


We  Must  Keep  Our  Sovereignty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  CSMmp- 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  16,  1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  address  I 
delivered  at  the  twentieth  annual  Lin- 
coln Day  dinner  of  the  Lucas  County 
Republican  Club  in  the  Commodore  Perry 
Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio,  February  12,  1945, 
entitled  "We  Must  Keep  Our  Sover- 
eignty": 

Fellow  Republicans,  I  greatly  appreciate 
the  invitation  to  address  you  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  annual  custom  of  honoring  the 
birth  of  the  great  man  and  statesman,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  has  always  been  an  important 
event,  but  peculiar  circumstances  attend 
the  present  state  of  our  Nation  which  give  it 
greatly  added  significance. 

Lincoln's  great  task,  as  we  know,  was  to 
preserve  the  Union.  However,  we  are1  too 
apt  to  think  of  the  accounting  which  he 
gave  of  the  service  he  rendered  to  his  country 
as  having  had  to  do  exclusively  with  an  issue 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  We  seem 
to  forget  the  trouble  he  had  with  foreign 
countries.  The  record  indicates  that  certain 
foreign  powers  were  greatly  concerned  in 
seeing  the  Union  dissolved.  The  early  covert 
recognition  by  England  of  the  belligerency 
of  the  Confederacy  together  with  other  his- 
torical data  leads  some  to  conclude  that 
foreign  influence  must  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  inducing  the  South  to  start 
the  war  and  perhaps  also  in  agitating  the 
slavery  question. 

In  his  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  James  G. 
Blaine,  who  certainly  is  an  authority  on  the 
causes  of  the  Civil  War,  left  these  lines: 

"In  Europe,  the  general  opinion,  founded 
in  many  influential  quarters  on  the  wish, 
was  that  the  Union  would  be  dissolved;  that 
with  the  success  of  the  South  there  would  be 
still  further  division  between  the  East  and 
the  West;  and  that  the  only  compact  power 
wou4d  be  the  Confederacy  founded  on 
slavery,  with  the  world's  greatest  staples 
as  the  basis  of  its  wealth  and  its  assured 


development.  We  had  but  recently  nar- 
rowly escaped  war  with  England  on  account 
of  the  Trent  affair,  and  in  the  crafty  and 
adventurous  Emperor  of  France  we  had  a 
secret  enemy  who  saw  in  our  downfall  the 
possible  extension  of  his  power  and  the 
strengthening  of  his  throne.  «  •  *  Con- 
federate bonds  were  more  popular  in  Eng- 
land than  the  bonds  of  the  United  States. 
The  world's  treasuries  were  closed  against 
us.  The  bankers  of  Europe  *  *  *  would 
not  touch  our  securities.  Their  united 
clientage  included  the  investors  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  a  popular  loan 
could  not  be  effected  without  their  aid  and 
cooperation.  We  were  engaged,  therefore,  in 
a  threefold  contest — a  military  one  with  the 
Confederacy,  a  diplomatic  and  moral  one  with 
the  Governments  of  England  and  France,  a 
financial  one  with  the  money  powers  of 
Europe." 

By  intrigue  and  sharp  diplomacy,  certain 
European  powers  have  too  often  been  success- 
ful in  insinuating  themselves  into  our  Gov- 
ernment and  exercising  baneful  influence 
over  it.  The  Revolutionary  War  was  fought 
to  relieve  our  people  of  the  fetters  of  foreign 
exploitation.  George  Washington,  in  his 
Farewell  Address,  in  speaking  of  the  danger 
of  the  spirit  of  party,  solemnly  warned  his 
countrymen  of  the  ever  present  danger  of 
foreign  schemery  when  he  said : 

"It  opens  the  door  to  foreign  influence  and 
corruption,  which  find  a  facilitated  access 
to  the  Government  itself  through  the  chan- 
nels of  party  passion.  Thus  the  policy  and 
will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy 
and  will  of  another." 

However,  the  troublesome  influence  which 
was  wielded  in  the  United  States  by  for- 
eign powers  met  more  than  its  match  in 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  subdued  it  and  in 
doing  so  once  more  restored  to  our  people 
their  national  sovereignty,  the  power  to  be 
masters  of  their  own  house. 

Now  once  more  we  see  intervening  in  the 
affairs  of  our  country  the  same  baneful  for- 
eign influence  with  which  Lincoln  had  to 
contend,  but  on  a  much  greater  scale,  and  it 
is  this  about  which  I  wash  to  speak  to  you 
tonight. 

We  are  hearing  much  these  days  about  the 
need  for  world  government.  We  are  told 
that  this  becomes  necessary  because  of  the 
great  havoc  wrought  upon  civilization  by 
modern  implements  of  war,  and  that  unless 
super-government  is  established  and  given 
sufficient  police  power  to  prevent  wars,  civil- 
ization is  in  danger  of  being  annihilated. 

Those  who  further  the  cause  of  world  gov- 
ernment invest  their  creation  with  grandeur 
and  the  most  laudable  objectives.  It  would 
bring  about  better  relations  between  nations, 
greater  cooperative  spirit,  abolish  war,  and 
bring  everlasting  peace  and  goodwill  to  man- 
kind. And  they  warn  us  that,  if  their  plan 
Is  not  adopted  in  toto,  more  terrible  wars 
will  follow  and  the  world  wilt  be  plunged  into 
chaos  and  night. 

The  terms  internationalism  and  isolation- 
ism are  being  used  by  the  proponents  of  the 
new  world  order  as  representing  two  opposing 
schools  of  thought  dealing  with  this  pro- 
posed scheme.  It  is  presumed  by  them  that 
internationalism  favors  the  plan  while  isola- 
tionism opposes  it. 

Judging  from  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
powers  that  be  in  Washington,  and  some 
other  quarters,  internationalism  is  some- 
thing entirely  new  in  the  world  and  is  of  a 
highly,  magnanimous  and  benevolent  na- 
ture, which  if  adopted  will  bring  to  all  the 
nations  so  much  mutual  goodwill  and  af- 
fection for  each  other  that  the  causes  of 
international  strife  will  disappear. 

On  the  other  hand,  isolationism,  so  these 
forces  tell  us,  is  a  wicked  thing  and  by  its 
very  nature  just  the  opposite  of  interna- 
tionalism, greedy  and  malevolent  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  if  allowed  to  have  its  way  will 
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further  muddy  the  waters  of  international 
relations,  add  to  the  strife  among  nations 
and  lead  the  world  Into  greater  tribulation. 

Now  it  is  not  my  purpose  this  evening  to 
Indulge  in  any  subjective  examination  of  the 
position  which  the  administration  takes  on 
this  subject.  I  propose  to  present  to  you 
some  objective  observations  respecting  this 
proposed  plan  for  a  world  government  which 
are  based  upon  ascertainable  facts. 

However,  before  proceeding  with  my  dis- 
cussion, I  must  pause  to  object  to  the  mo- 
nopoly which  the  administration  seems  to 
feel  it  possesses  of  being  the  sole  judge  as 
to  what  really  constitutes  so-called  interna- 
tionalism as  well  as  so-called  isolationism. 
Though  we  have  perhaps  lost  much  of  the 
foundation  of  our  liberty,  we  still  have 
enough  freedom  left  to  express  at  least  a 
modicum  of  independent  judgment. 

I  further  object  to  the  administration's 
calling  every  one  who  does  not  agree  with 
its  foreign  policy  an  isolationist,  and  its  pre- 
sumptuousness  in  denning  this  term  as  being 
obstructive  and  •inimical  to  human  progress. 

As  you  know,  blueprints  have  already  been 
made  for  constructing  some  of  the  main 
parts  of  the  political  machinery  which  is  to 
constitute  the  proposed  world  government. 
By  examining  these  blueprints  we  ought  to 
get  some  idea  as  to  the  true  nature  of  its 
parts,  what  the  finished  product  might  look 
like,  and  how  it  would  be  likely  to  work.  Of 
course,  in  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  do  more  than  touch 
upon  a  few  high  points.  It  would  require 
many  hours  to  explain  in  detail  the  plans 
which  have  been  drawn  up  for  creating  this 
proposed  scheme. 

Two  units  of  the  international  political 
machinery  are  now  in  process  of  being  assem- 
bled. They  are  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posal "for  the  establishment  of  a  general 
world  organization,"  and  the  Keynes-Mor- 
genthau  scheme  or  the  so-called  Bretton 
Woods  proposal  for  an  "international  mone- 
tary fund  and  bank  for  reconstruction  and 
development." 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposal  provides  for 
establishing  a  world  general  assembly.  Forty- 
five  countries  would  become  members  and 
each  country  would  be  entitled  to  one  repre- 
sentative. 

The  general  assembly  would  have  the  right 
to  consider  the  general  principles  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  including  the  principle 
governing  disarmament  and  the  regulation  of 
armaments,  etc.  Each  member  of  the  general 
assembly  would  have  one  vote.  The  United 
States  would  have  one  vote,  Iceland  one, 
Haiti  one,  and  so  on. 

In  addition  to  the  general  assembly  there 
would  be  established  the  security  council. 
This  would  consist  of  11  members,  5  of  whom 
would  be  permanent  and  6  nonpermanent. 
The  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Soviet 
Union,  China,  and  France  would  be  entitled 
to  permanent  seats  in  the  body. 

The  security  council  would  "be  empowered 
to  take  such  action  by  air,  naval,  or  land 
forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain,  or 
restore  international  peace  and  security. 
Such  action  may  include  demonstrations, 
blockade,  and  other  operations  by  air,  sea,  or 
land  forces  of  members  of  the  organization." 

This  means  that,  should  this  proposal  be 
adopted,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would  lose  the  power  to  declare  war  which 
the  Constitution  vests  in  it. 

The  Constitution  forbids  the  Congress  to 
give  away  the  power  to  declare  war  unless  it 
Is  first  amended  permitting  it  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  the  grossest  violation 
of  the  Constitution  for  the  Congress  to  di- 
vest itself  of  the  power  to  declare  war  with- 
out the  Constitution  having  first  been  amend- 
ed. 

I  am  against  Congress  surrendering  to 
ary  foreign  nation  or  group  of  nations  any 
of  its  power  to  declare  war,  with  or  without 


an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  so 
are  you. 

We  would  lose  our  national  sovereignty 
should  Congress  pass  this  provision. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant provisions  contained  in  the  Keynes- 
Morgenthau  scheme,  or  what  is  called  the 
Bretton  Woods  proposal  for  an  international 
monetary  fund  and  bank.  I  shall  discuss 
only  that  part  of  the  scheme  relating  to  the 
international  monetary  fund. 

I  refer  to  this  proposal  as  the  Keynes-Mor- 
genthau  scheme,  because  it  was  concocted  by 
Lord  John  Maynard  Keynes,  who  is  an  ad- 
viser to  the  British  exchequer  and  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  because  it  is 
being  promoted  in  this  country  by  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

At  about  the  same  time  in  1943  London 
made  public  the  Keynes'  plan  for  an  inter- 
national clearing  union,  and  Morgenthau's 
proposal  for  an  international  stabilization 
fund.  Mr.  Morgenthau  later  released  two  re- 
vised drafts  of  his  plan. 

A  reading  of  the  two  proposals  showed  that 
Mr.  Morgenthau's  monetary  experts  had  done 
little  else  but  set  up  in  legislative  draft  form 
the  essential  provisions  contained  in  the 
Keynes'  scheme.  Nor  has  the  Bretton  Woods 
proposal  for  an  international  monetary  fund 
changed  this  situation. 

All  of  its  important  provisions  stem  di- 
rectly from  the  Keynes'  plan. 

The  primary  motivation  for  the  creation  of 
this  scheme  is  the  financial  distress  and 
weakened  trade  position  in  which  Great 
Britain  fears  she  may  find  herself  after  the 
war,  and  her  desire  to  restore  London  to  its 
former  position  as  the  world's  banker. 

One  of  its  main  objects  is  to  place  United 
States  gold  stocks  and  other  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  the  British  Government  for  the 
support  of  the  pound  sterling.  It  is  no 
secret  that  London  hopes,  through  this 
scheme,  to  help  it  regain  its  position  as  the 
world's    financial   center. 

Let  me  quote  here  Lord  Keynes  himself  on 
this  point.  In  presenting  his  scheme  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  said: 

"So  far  from  an  international  plan  en- 
dangering the  long  tradition,  by  which  most 
empire  countries,  and  many  other  countries, 
too,  have  centered  their  financial  systems  in 
London,  the  plan  is,  in  my  judgment,  an 
indispensable  means  of  maintaining  this  tra- 
dition." 

At  Keynes'  suggestion,  Morgenthau's  two 
first  draft  proposals  contained  a  provision 
which  would  have  required  the  United  States 
to  underwrite  and  assume  debts,  which  then 
amounted  to  four  or  five  billion  dollars, 
which  Great  Britain  owed  to  India,  Egypt, 
South  American,  Scandinavian  and  other 
countries. 

The  language  used  in  writing  this  provision 
was  complicated,  even  weird.  It  seemed  to 
resemble  hieroglyphics   more   than   English. 

Anyway,  it  was  unraveled  and  its  hidden 
purpose  revealed,  whereupon  Mr.  Morgenthau 
got  out  another  draft  in  which  he  omitted 
the  provision  to  finagle  the  United  States 
into  assuming  Britain's  foreign  debts.  That 
provision  is  also  not  contained  in  the  Bret- 
ton Woods  proposal.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  United  States  would  not  pay  those 
debts  should  this  proposal  be  adopted.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Breton  Woods  proposal 
could  and  would  be  so  operated  as  to  make 
us  pay  Britain's  foreign  debts. 

Now  just  who  it  is  that  would  pay  those 
debts,  and  how  would  they  be  paid?  You 
people  right  here  in  this  room  would  help 
pay  them  out  of  your  hard-won  earnings. 
You  would  have  to  give  up  some  of  the  fruits 
of  your  own  labor  to  pay  them.  That  should 
be  plain  to  you. 

Do  you  know  any  reason  why  we  should  pay 
Great  Britain's  foreign  debts?     « 

It  is,  of  course,  all  right  if  you  want  to  do 
that.  But  in  any  event  you  would  probably 
like  to  have  the  Administration  lay  its  cards 


on  the  table  face  up  so  that  you  might  see 
just  what  is  being  dealt  out  to  you,  instead 
of  having  it  secretly  reach  into  your  pockets 
and  relieve  you  of  their  contents. 

Do  you  see  what  can  happen  to  you  when 
we  lose  our  national  sovereignty,  how  this 
makes  possible  foreign  intrigue  in  our  Gov- 
ernment to  take  by  sly  and  subtle  means  the 
bread  from  your  mouths? 

The  Keynes-Morgenthau  scheme  provides 
for  a  capitalization  of  $8,800,000,000.  Of  this 
amount  the  United  States  would  furnish 
$2,750,000,000,  or  about  one-third  of  the  total. 
Each  country  would  pay  in  a  certain  amount 
of  gold  on  the  one  hand,  and  paper  money 
on  the  other. 

However,  since  our  dollars  are  interna- 
tionally convertible  into  gold  at  their  face 
value  on  demand  and  is,  therefore,  the  same 
as  gold,  our  entire  subscription  would  be  in 
gold. 

This  would  not  be  true  of  most  of  the 
currencies  paid  in  by  the  other  countries.  A 
goodly  portion  of  the  money  they  paid  in 
would  not  be  worth  its  face  value  and  some 
of  it  would  be  almost  worthless. 

But  the  arrangement  which  this  scheme 
sets  up  makes  it  possible  for  the  weakest 
currencies  to  buy  just  as  much  goods  as  the 
strongest.  I  cannot  go  into  the  technicali- 
ties of  this  arrangement,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  reason  why  the  poorest  quality 
money  in  the  scheme  would  buy  just  as  much 
as  the  best  is  because  of  the  gold  and  dollars 
the  United  States  would  put  into  it. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  plan  is  to 
strengthen  the  weak  currencies  of  other 
countries  with  United  States  gold  and  dol- 
lars. 

Now  the  point  here  is  that,  by  as  much  as 
the  resources  of  the  United  States  gave  pur- 
chasing power  to  the  currencies  of  other 
countries,  we  would  be  giving  away  our 
goods.  In  other  words,  the  arrangement 
would  have  the  effect  of  lifting  up  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  foreign  countries  and  pulling 
down  our  standard  of  living.  Do  you  want 
your  earnings  taken  away  from  you  in  that 
manner?  Do  you  want  the  United  States  to 
become  part  of  a  scheme  which  will  make 
you  give  away  some  of  your  goods  and  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  lowering  your  standard 
of  living  to  the  level  of  that  in  foreign  coun- 
tries? I  do  not  want  that  to  happen,  and 
neither  do  you. 

We  must  keep  our  sovereignty  and  make 
it  impossible  for  foreigners  to  persuade  our 
Government  to  secretly  permit  them  to  take 
advantage  of  us  in  this  way. 

The  scheme  would  serve  largely  as  a  lend- 
ing agency.  The  countries  belonging  to  it 
would  be  divided  into  two  groups,  lenders 
and  borrowers.  The  United  States  would 
become  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  lender. 
One  country's  credit  would  be  no  better  than 
that  of  any  other.  Credit  worthiness  of  a 
member  country  would  not  be  considered  by 
the  scheme  in  making  loans  to  it. 

About  20  of  the  countries  that  would  be- 
long to  the  scheme  have  defaulted  on  their 
international  debts.  But  that  would  not 
affect  their  credit  standing.  In  fact,  it  would 
appear  that  the  poorer  its  credit  the  better 
off  a  country  would  be.  Again  let  me  remind 
you  that  it  would  be  some  of  your  dollars 
that  the  scheme  would  lend  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the 
United  States  would  furnish  approximately 
70  percent  of  all  the  lendable  funds  in  the 
scheme,  yet,  we  would  have  only  27  percent 
of  the  voting  power.  The  borrowing  coun- 
tries would  have  the  majority  of  stock  and 
would  control  the  lending  policies.  Why 
should  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  duped  into 
a  crazy  thing  like  this?  •» 

We  tried  a  so-called  foreign  lending  scheme 
something  like  this  once  before.  During  the 
armistice  after  World  War  No.  1  and  the 
twenties  you  people,  along  with  the  rest  of 
us  loaned,  or  to  speak  truthfully  gave  away, 
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further  muddy  the  waters  of  international 
relations,  add  to  the  strife  among  nations 
and  lead  the  world  Into  greater  tribulation. 

Now  it  is  not  my  purpose  this  evening  to 
Indulge  in  any  subjective  examination  of  the 
position  which  the  administration  takes  on 
this  subject.  I  propose  to  present  to  you 
some  objective  observations  respecting  this 
proposed  plan  for  a  world  government  which 
are  based  upon  ascertainable  facts. 

However,  before  proceeding  with  my  dis- 
cussion, I  must  pause  to  object  to  the  mo- 
nopoly which  the  administration  seems  to 
feel  it  possesses  of  being  the  sole  judge  as 
to  what  really  constitutes  so-called  interna- 
tionalism as  well  as  so-called  isolationism. 
Though  we  have  perhaps  lost  much  of  the 
foundation  of  our  liberty,  we  still  have 
enough  freedom  left  to  express  at  least  a 
modicum  of  independent  judgment. 

I  further  object  to  the  administration's 
calling  every  one  who  does  not  agree  with 
its  foreign  policy  an  isolationist,  and  its  pre- 
sumptuousness  in  defining  this  term  as  being 
obstructive  and'inimical  to  human  progress. 

As  you  know,  blueprints  have  already  been 
made  for  constructing  some  of  the  main 
parts  of  the  political  machinery  which  is  to 
constitute  the  proposed  world  government. 
By  examining  these  blueprints  we  ought  to 
get  some  idea  as  to  the  true  nature  of  its 
parts,  what  the  finished  product  might  look 
like,  and  how  it  would  be  likely  to  work.  Of 
course,  in  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  do  more  than  touch 
upon  a  few  high  points.  It  would  require 
many  hours  to  explain  in  detail  the  plans 
which  have  been  drawn  up  for  creating  this 
proposed  scheme. 

Two  units  of  the  international  political 
machinery  are  now  in  process  of  being  assem- 
bled. They  are  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posal "for  the  establishment  of  a  general 
world  organization,"  and  the  Keynes-Mor- 
genthau  scheme  or  the  so-called  Bretton 
Woods  proposal  for  an  "international  mone- 
tary fund  and  bank  for  reconstruction  and 
development." 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposal  provides  for 
establishing  a  world  general  assembly.  Forty- 
five  countries  would  become  members  and 
each  country  would  be  entitled  to  one  repre- 
sentative. 

The  general  assembly  would  have  the  right 
to  consider  the  general  principles  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  including  the  principle 
governing  disarmament  and  the  regulation  of 
armaments,  etc.  Each  member  of  the  general 
assembly  would  have  one  vote.  The  United 
States  would  have  one  vote,  Iceland  one, 
Haiti  one,  and  so  on. 

In  addition  to  the  general  assembly  there 
would  be  established  the  security  council. 
This  would  consist  of  11  members,  5  of  whom 
would  be  permanent  and  6  nonpermanent. 
The  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Soviet 
Union,  China,  and  France  would  be  entitled 
to  permanent  seats  in  the  body. 

The  security  council  would  "be  empowered 
to  take  such  action  by  air,  naval,  or  land 
forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain,  or 
restore  international  peace  and  security. 
Such  action  may  include  demonstrations, 
blockade,  and  other  operations  by  air,  sea,  or 
land  forces  of  members  of  the  organization." 

This  means  that,  should  this  proposal  be 
adopted,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would  lose  the  power  to  declare  war  which 
the  Constitution  vests  in  it. 

The  Constitution  forbids  the  Congress  to 
give  away  the  power  to  declare  war  unless  it 
is  first  amended  permitting  it  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  the  grossest  violation 
of  the  Constitution  for  the  Congress  to  di- 
vest itself  of  the  power  to  declare  war  with- 
out the  Constitution  having  first  been  amend- 
ed. 

I  am  against  Congress  surrendering  to 
ary  foreign  nation  or  group  of  nations  any 
of  its  power  to  declare  war,  with  or  without 


an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  so 
are  you. 

We  would  lose  our  national  sovereignty 
should  Congress  pass  this  provision. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant provisions  contained  in  the  Keynes- 
Morgenthau  scheme,  or  what  is  called  the 
Bretton  Woods  proposal  for  an  international 
monetary  fund  and  bank.  I  shall  discuss 
only  that  part  of  the  scheme  relating  to  the 
international  monetary  fund. 

I  refer  to  this  proposal  as  the  Keynes-Mor- 
genthau  scheme,  because  it  was  concocted  by 
Lord  John  Maynard  Keynes,  who  is  an  ad- 
viser to  the  British  exchequer  and  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  because  it  is 
being  promoted  in  this  country  by  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

At  about  the  same  time  in  1943  London 
made  public  the  Keynes'  plan  for  an  inter- 
national clearing  union,  and  Morgenthau's 
proposal  for  an  international  stabilization 
fund.  Mr.  Morgenthau  later  released  two  re- 
vised drafts  of  his  plan. 

A  reading  of  the  two  proposals  showed  that 
Mr.  Morgenthau's  monetary  experts  had  done 
little  else  but  set  up  in  legislative  draft  form 
the  essential  provisions  contained  in  the 
Keynes'  scheme.  Nor  has  the  Bretton  Woods 
proposal  for  an  international  monetary  fund 
changed  this  situation. 

All  of  its  important  provisions  stem  di- 
rectly from  the  Keynes'  plan. 

The  primary  motivation  for  the  creation  of 
this  scheme  is  the  financial  distress  and 
weakened  trade  position  in  which  Great 
Britain  fears  she  may  find  herself  after  the 
war,  and  her  desire  to  restore  London  to  its 
former  position  as  the  world's  banker. 

One  of  its  main  objects  is  to  place  United 
States  gold  stocks  and  other  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  the  British  Government  for  the 
support  of  the  pound  sterling.  It  is  no 
secret  that  London  hopes,  through  this 
scheme,  to  help  it  regain  its  position  as  the 
world's   financial   center. 

Let  me  quote  here  Lord  Keynes  himself  on 
this  point.  In  presenting  his  scheme  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  said: 

"So  far  from  an  international  plan  en- 
dangering the  long  tradition,  by  which  most 
empire  countries,  and  many  other  countries, 
too,  have  centered  their  financial  systems  in 
London,  the  plan  is,  in  my  judgment,  an 
indispensable  means  of  maintaining  this  tra- 
dition." 

At  Keynes'  suggestion,  Morgenthau's  two 
first  draft  proposals  contained  a  provision 
which  would  have  required  the  United  States 
to  underwrite  and  assume  debts,  which  then 
amounted  to  four  or  five  billion  dollars, 
which  Great  Britain  owed  to  India,  Egypt, 
South  American,  Scandinavian  and  other 
countries. 

The  language  used  in  writing  this  provision 
was  complicated,  even  weird.  It  seemed  to 
resemble  hieroglyphics   more  than   English. 

Anyway,  it  was  unraveled  and  its  hidden 
purpose  revealed,  whereupon  Mr.  Morgenthau 
got  out  another  draft  in  which  he  omitted 
the  provision  to  finagle  the  United  States 
into  assuming  Britain's  foreign  debts.  That 
provision  is  also  not  contained  in  the  Bret- 
ton Woods  proposal.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  United  States  would  not  pay  those 
debts  should  this  proposal  be  adopted.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Breton  Woods  proposal 
could  and  would  be  so  operated  as  to  make 
us  pay  Britain's  foreign  debts. 

Now  just  who  it  is  that  would  pay  those 
debts,  and  how  would  they  be  paid?  You 
people  right  here  in  this  room  would  help 
pay  them  out  of  your  hard-won  earnings. 
You  would  have  to  give  up  some  of  the  fruits 
of  your  own  labor  to  pay  them.  That  should 
be  plain  to  you. 

Do  you  know  any  reason  why  we  should  pay 
Great  Britain's  foreign  debts?     • 

It  is,  of  course,  all  right  if  you  want  to  do 
that.  But  in  any  event  you  would  probably 
like  to  have  the  Administration  lay  its  cards 


on  the  table  face  up  so  that  you  might  see 
just  what  is  being  dealt  out  to  you,  instead 
of  having  it  secretly  reach  into  your  pockets 
and  relieve  you  of  their  contents. 

Do  you  see  what  can  happen  to  you  when 
we  lose  our  national  sovereignty,  how  this 
makes  possible  foreign  intrigue  in  our  Gov- 
ernment to  take  by  sly  and  subtle  means  the 
bread  from  your  mouths? 

The  Keynes-Morgenthau  scheme  provides 
for  a  capitalization  of  $8,800,000,000.  Of  this 
amount  the  United  States  would  furnish 
$2,750,000,000,  or  about  one-third  of  the  total. 
Each  country  would  pay  in  a  certain  amount 
of  gold  on  the  one  hand,  and  paper  money 
on  the  other. 

However,  since  our  dollars  are  interna- 
tionally convertible  into  gold  at  their  face 
value  on  demand  and  is,  therefore,  the  same 
as  gold,  our  entire  subscription  would  be  in 
gold. 

This  would  not  be  true  of  most  of  the 
currencies  paid  in  by  the  other  countries.  A 
goodly  portion  of  the  money  they  paid  in 
would  not  be  worth  its  face  value  and  some 
of  it  would  be  almost  worthless. 

But  the  arrangement  which  this  scheme 
sets  up  makes  it  possible  for  the  weakest 
currencies  to  buy  just  as  much  goods  as  the 
strongest.  I  cannot  go  into  the  technicali- 
ties of  this  arrangement,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  reason  why  the  poorest  quality 
money  in  the  scheme  would  buy  just  as  much 
as  the  best  is  because  of  the  gold  and  dollars 
the  United  States  would  put  into  it. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  plan  is  to 
strengthen  the  weak  currencies  of  other 
countries  with  United  States  gold  and  dol- 
lars. 

Now  the  point  here  is  that,  by  as  much  as 
the  resources  of  the  United  States  gave  pur- 
chasing power  to  the  currencies  of  other 
countries,  we  would  be  giving  away  our 
goods.  In  other  words,  the  arrangement 
would  have  the  effect  of  lifting  up  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  foreign  countries  and  pulling 
down  our  standard  of  living.  Do  you  want 
your  earnings  taken  away  from  you  in  that 
manner?  Do  you  want  the  United  States  to 
become  part  of  a  scheme  which  will  make 
you  give  away  some  of  your  goods  and  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  lowering  your  standard 
of  living  to  the  level  of  that  in  foreign  coun- 
tries? I  do  not  want  that  to  happen,  and 
neither  do  you. 

We  must  keep  our  sovereignty  and  make 
it  impossible  for  foreigners  to  persuade  our 
Government  to  secretly  permit  them  to  take 
advantage  of  us  in  this  way. 

The  scheme  would  serve  largely  as  a  lend- 
ing agency.  The  countries  belonging  to  it 
would  be  divided  into  two  groups,  lenders 
and  borrowers.  The  United  States  would 
become  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  lender. 
One  country's  credit  would  be  no  better  than 
that  of  any  other.  Credit  worthiness  of  a 
member  country  would  not  be  considered  by 
the  scheme  in  making  loans  to  it. 

About  20  of  the  countries  that  would  be- 
long to  the  scheme  have  defaulted  on  their 
international  debts.  But  that  would  not 
affect  their  credit  standing.  In  fact,  it  would 
appear  that  the  poorer  its  credit  the  better 
off  a  country  would  be.  Again  let  me  remind 
you  that  it  would  be  some  of  your  dollars 
that  the  scheme  would  lend  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the 
United  States  would  furnish  approximately 
70  percent  of  all  the  lendable  funds  in  the 
scheme,  yet,  we  would  have  only  27  percent 
of  the  voting  power.  The  borrowing  coun- 
tries would  have  the  majority  of  stock  and 
would  control  the  lending  policies.  Why 
should  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  duped  into 
a  crazy  thing  like  this?  •» 

We  tried  a  so-called  foreign  lending  scheme 
something  like  this  once  before.  During  the 
armistice  after  World  War  No.  1  and  the 
twenties  you  people,  along  with  the  rest  of 
us  loaned,  or  to  speak  truthfully  gave  away, 
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Smith  Talks  To 
Kiwanis  Club  On 
Abraham  Lincoln 

Abraham  Lincoln's  training  and 
preparation  in  law  and  his  fine  legal 
reasoning  powers  were  largely  in- 
strumental for  his  having  gone  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  of  all  time,  according  to  At- 
torney Roscoe  B.  Smith,  in  address- 
weekly  noonday  luncheon  meeting 
in  Hotel  Sterling  yesterday.  ?J/sJi^y 

The  speaker,  who  has  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  life  of  the  16th 
President,  declared  that  during  the 
four  years  Lincoln  served  as  a  na- 
tional figure,  he  quelled  a  rebellion 
that  threatened  our  national  life, 
preserved  the  union,  extirpated  slav- 
ery and  altered  the  destiny  of  the 
human  race.  ~  ^       . 
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SIDEWALK 
SERMONS 

By  ROY  L.  SMITH 

Lincoln's  Alma  Mater 

Abraham  Lincoln  came  out  of 
the  woods  of  southern  Indiana,  a. 
youth  of  twenty-one  years  of  age 
without  a  trade,  education,  life- 
plan,  or  program.  He  had  never 
cast  a  vote,  fallen  in  love,  joined 
any  kind  of  an  organization,  or 
mastered  any  'art  or  science. 

He  arrived  in  New  Salem,  111., 
at  the  age  of  22,  unknown,  un- 
trained unprepared,  and  undi- 
rected. He  left  the  little  community 
of  125  inhabitants  six  years  later 
a  member  of  the  state  bar  of  Illi- 
nois, a  licensed  surveyor,  a  tee- 
totaler, with  one  of  the  best  dis- 
ciplined minds  in  the  state,  and 
one  of  the  ten  most  powerful 
political   figures  in   the   state. 

The  explanation  is  extremely 
Interesting.  In  the  little  commun- 
ity of  New  Salem  he  met  a  small 
group  of  remarkable  men  to  whom 
he  turned  for  friendship  and  guid- 
ance. He  managed  to  keep  on 
good  ternls  with  all  classes  and 
groups,  but  he  spent  the  best  of 
his  time  with  those  who  could 
teach  him  the  things  he  was  de- 
termined to  know. 

There  was  Mentor  Graham,  the 
school  teacher  who  coached  him 
in  mathematics  and  gramma  r. 
There  was  John  Allen,  the  physi- 
cian and  temperance  enthusiast 
who  made  of  the  young  men  a  tee- 
totaler. There  was  James  Rutledge 
the  innkeeper  who  interested  him 
in  the  village  debating  society  and 
helped  him  with  his  speech  mak- 
ing. There  was  Jack  Kelso,  the 
fisherman-philosopher,  who    taught 


him  to  love  Shakespeare  and  the 
classical  poets.  And  there  wa* 
Francis  Regnier,  the  funny  little 
Frenchman,  who  introduced  him 
to  European  history.  These  were 
the  men  who  composed  the  fac- 
ulty in  Lincoln's  Alma  Mater. 

iCopyrient,   1950  by  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education  I 
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Abraham  Lincoln 

Samuel  G.  Smith 

(Reprinted    by    permission    from    Abraham 
Lincoln,  Methodist  Book  Concern) 
Seward  was  the  statesman,  Grant  the  sol- 
dier, Sumner  the  scholar,  Phillips  the  ora- 
tor, and  Garrison  was  the  prophet  of  the 
new  birth  of  the  nation. 

But  who  and  what  was  our  hero?  I  name 
him  the  authentic  exponent  of  his  genera- 
tion, the  incarnation  of  the  highest  purposes 
and  activities  of  his  time. 
Homer  gathered  into  himself  the  heroic 


histories  of  Greece,  and  is  named  the 
world's  greatest  poet.  Michael  Angelo,  mas- 
ter of  all  arts,  became  the  representative  of 
the  world's  beauty.  Greater  than  these,  the 
Isaiah  of  the  Captivity  cried  out,  "Every 
valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain 
and  hill  shall  be  made  low";  and  he  is 
known  as  the  world's  prophet  of  unquench- 
able hope.  But,  born  on  the  soil  of  the  first 
free  nation  of  earth,  nursed  by  its  growth, 
rocked  by  its  storms,  could  be  found,  and 
only  here,  the  incarnation  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty;  and  here  was  born  and  devel- 
oped the  world's  most  conspicuous  patriot 
— Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  belongs  to  the  school  of  Kossuth, 
Mazzini,  and  Garibaldi;  but  beyond  them  in 
heroic  mold,  and  larger  still,  far  beyond 
them,  in  the  character  of  the  people  he 
represented,  he  yet  surpasses  them  and  all 
men  of  his  class  in  human  history,  because 
to  the  patriot's  heart  he  united  the  saga- 
cious judgment  of  the  man  of  affairs  and 
the  mighty  hand  gifted  to  bear  rule. 

The  age  in  which  he  lived  called  him,  the 
struggles  in  which  he  took  part  fashioned 
him,  and  the  Genius  of  History  anointed 
him  for  the  great  destiny  to  which  he  was 
called.  It  is  not  in  sowing  and  reaping,  nor 
in  the  making  of  crowded  cities,  nor  in 
ships  floating  a  vast  commerce  on  the  seas, 
that  a  nation  grows  great.  It  is  by  her  pas- 
sions and  emotions,  her  conflicts  and  her 
sorrows,  that  she  learns  the  way  to  achieve- 
ment. It  was  after  the  fair-haired  Greeks 
had  flung  back  the  uncounted  thousands  of 
Persians,  settling  forever  the  seat  of  power 
in  the  Occident,  that  Athens  gave  birth  to 
her  statesmen  and  philosophers,  her  artists 
and  her  poets.  It  was  after  France  had 
been  shaken  by  the  storm  of  her  revolution 
— "Truth  clad  in  hell-fire" — that  she  over- 
ran Europe  under  the  first  Napoleon.  So 
it  was  the  birth-time  of  greatness  when 
America  was  torn  for  thirty  years  by  the 
death  struggle  of  two  opposing  forces— a 
struggle  that  found  its  way,  not  only  into 
the  halls  of  legislation  and  the  busy  seats 
of  trade,  but  into  the  remotest  hut  on  the 
frontier,  and  shook  with  the  noise  of  strife 
even  the  solitudes  of  the  prairies  and  the 
mountains.  Then  it  was  as  the  expression 
of  the  nation's  agony  and  victory,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  walked  forth  among  men, 
the  miracle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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A  Tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln 


No  man  made  great  by 
death  offers  more  hope  to 
lowly  pride  than  does  Abra- 
ham Lincoln;  for,  while  liv- 
ing, he  was  himself  so  sim- 
ple as  often  to  be  dubbed  a 
fool.  Foolish  he  was,  they 
said,  in  losing  his  youthful 
heart  to  a  grave  and  living 
his  life  on  married  patience; 
foolish  in  pitting  his  homely 
ignorance  against  Douglas, 
brilliant,  courtly  and  ur- 
bane; foolish  in  setting  him- 
self to  do  the  right  in  a 
world  where  the  day  goes 
mostly  to  the  strong;  fool- 
ish in  dreaming  of  freedom 
for  a  long-suffering  folk 
whom  the  North  is  as  anx- 
ious to  keep  out  as  the 
South  was  to  keep  down; 
foolish  in  choosing  the  si- 
lent Grant  to  lead  to  victory 
the  hesitant  armies  of  the 
North;  foolish,  finally,  in 
presuming  that  government 
for  the  people  must  be  gov- 
ernment of  and  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

Foolish  many  said;  fool- 
ish   many,    many    believed. 

This  Loncoln  whom  so 
many  living  friends  and 
foes  alike  deemed  foolish 
hid  his  bitterness  in  laugh- 
ter;   fed    his    sympathy    on 


This  is  an  address  to  the  Illinois  Legislature  in  1938 
by  T.  V.  Smith,  a  professor  of  philosophy  who  later  be- 
came a  Congressman-at-large  from  his  state.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  reprints  it  as  one  of  the  outstanding  tributes  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  whose  birthday  is  being  observed  today. 
Professor  Smith  died  last  year. 


solitude;  and  met  recurring 
disaster  with  whimsicality 
to  muffle  the  murmer  of  a 
bleeding  heart.  Out  of  the 
tragic  sense  of  life  he  pitied 
where  others  blamed;  bowed 
his  own  shoulders  with  the 
woes  of  the  weak;  endured 
humanely  his  little  day  of 
chance     power;     and     won 


through  death  what  life  dis- 
dains to  bestow  upon  such 
simple  souls — listing  peace 
and  everlasting  glory. 

How  prudently  we  proud 
men  compete  for  nameless 
graves,  while  now  and  then 
some  starveling  of  Fate  for- 
gets himself  into  immortal- 
ity. 


< 
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Echoes  from  Springfield   (leaf  from  the  legislative  record  of  T.  V.  Smith. 


THIS  MAN  LINCOLN 

(A  memorial  address,  February  12,  1935. 
Delivered  in  the  Senate  Chamber  by  invitation 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  motion  of  the  Honor- 
able Richard  J.  Barr  of  Joliet.) 

No  man  made  great  by  death  offers  more 
hope  to  lowly  pride  than  does  Abraham  Lin- 
coln ;  for  while  living  he  was  himself  so  sim- 
ple as  often  to  be  dubbed  a  fool.  Foolish  he 
was,  they  said,  in  losing  his  youthful  heart  to 
a  grave  and  living  his  life  on  married  patience; 
foolish  in  pitting  his  homely  ignorance  against 
Douglas,  brilliant,  courtly  and  urbane;  foolish 
in  setting  himself  to  do  the  right  in  a  world 
where  the  day  goes  mostly  to  the  strong;  fool- 
ish in  dreaming  of  freedom  for  a  long-suffer- 
ing folk  whom  the  North  is  as  anxious  to  keep 
out  as  the  South  was  to  keep  down ;  foolish  in 
choosing  the  silent  Grant  to  lead  to  victory  the 
hesitant  armies  of  the  North ;  foolish,  finally,  in 
presuming  that  government  for  the  people  must 
be  government  of  and  by  the  people. 

* 
Foolish  many  said ;  foolish  many,  many  be- 
lieved. 

This  Lincoln  whom  so  many  living  friends 
and  foes  alike  deemed  foolish,  hid  his  bitter- 
ness in  laughter;  fed  his  sympathy  on  solitude; 
and  met  recurring  disaster  with  whimsicality 
to  muffle  the  murmur  of  a  bleeding  heart.  Out 
of  the  tragic  sense  of  life  he  pitied  where  others 
blamed ;  bowed  his  own  shoulders  with  the 
woes  of  *hie  weak;  endured  humanely  his  little 
day  of  chance  power;  and  won  through  death 
what  life  disdains  to  bestow  upon  such  simple 
souls — lasting  peace  and  everlasting  glory. 

How  prudently  we  proud  men  compete  for 
nameless  graves,  while  now  and  then  some 
starveling  of  Fate  forgets  himself  into  immor- 
tality. 
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IN  HONOR 
OF  LINCOLN 

Splendid  Address  Marks 
Patriotic  Service. 


Rev.  William  H.  Smith  Speaks  of 

the  Great  Emacipator  as  a 

"Master  of  Men." 

The  First  Congregational  church  o! 
this  city  was  filled  to  its  capacity 
Sunday  evening  with  a  most  attentive 
and  highly  appreciative  audience,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  Junior  Order 
Unite!  American  Mechanics,  who  at- 
tended in  a  body,  the  Grand  Army 
Post  and  Woman's  Relief  Corpss,  to 
hear  the  splendid'  patriotic  address  of 
Rev.,  William  Smith,  whose  theme  was 
"Lincoln,  the  Master  of  Men." 

The  church  was  appropriately  and 
patriotically  decorated  with  a  profu- 
sion of  flags  of  this  great  nation  of 
ours  and  in  conspicuous  view  of  the 
audience  was  hung  an  imposing  pic- 
^  ture  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  whose 
honor  this  service,  marking  the  lOuth 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  was  hung. 

The  service  was  opened  with  the 
assembly  singing  of  two  l^mns,  fol- 
lowed by  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Felger, 
after  which  the  choir  and  congrega- 
tion rendered  the  "Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic."  The  pastor  then  read 
Lincoln's  address  at  Gettysburg. 

After  expressing  his  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  the  large  number  of  people 
who  had  come  to  hear  him,  Rev. 
Smith  delivered  his  address,  which 
was  strong  and  masterful.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  discourse,  Mrs. 
Smith  sang  a  fine  solo,  followed  by  ail 
joining  in  the  singing  of  "America" 
andi  benediction. 

Below  the  Times-Gazette  is  pleased 
to  publish  a  resume  of  Rev.  Smith's 
excellent  address: 

"What's  in  a  name?"  asks  one  of 
earth's  renowned  tons.  Is  a  name 
but  a  piece  of  verbal  coinage  struck 
from  the  mint  of  the  brain,  tinted  and 
golden  with  happy  memories,  and 
precious  just  because  of  fond  imagin- 
ation? A  name  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  vibration  of  air  articulated  with 
human  breath,  a  momentary  sound, 
the  insignificant  flicker  of  a  penny- 
candle, 
fleij  Lincoln's  is  not  that  pettiness  of 
-ai"  fame  which  is  but  the  fickle  rumor  of 
the  thoughtless  crowd.  Now  that 
shallow  pride,  green-eyed  jealousy 
and  stupid  prejudice  have  fled,  and 
bread,  deep  national  life  has  followed 
sectional  hostilities  and  domestic 
strife,  and  the  blue  and  the  gray  blend 
so    musically,    Lincoln's    name    is    en- 


shrined in  a  peoples  affection;  his 
fame  is  the  cherisher  legacy  of  a 
united  nation,,  of  a  grateful  world. 
Lincoln's  name  we  now  know  as  the 
synonym  of  unselfish  patriotism  of 
heroic  strength,  of  wise  and  efficient 
leadership. 

What  Lincoln  Stands  For. 
He  stands  foremost  among  states- 
men in  his  masterly  knowledge  of 
men  and  affairs;  his  patience,  hu- 
mility and  moral  integrity  are  unsur- 
passed'. His  memory  is  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  posterity  of  that  de- 
mocracy from  which  he  stprung,  from 
whose  soil  he  drew  his  life.  He  is, 
indeed1,  a  sure  and  safe  index  finger  1 
for  the  guidance  of  our  complex 
American  life  today.  Truly,  nature 
might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the 
world,  "This  is  a  Man." 

A  Parallel  Comparison. 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  has  said  "As  painters  be 
stow  much  labor  on  the  faces  of  their 
portraits,  particularly  about  the  eyes, 
in  which  the  peculiar  turn  of  mind 
most  appears,  •  and  runs  over  the  res'. 
with  a  careless  hand,  so  must  we  be 
permitted  to  strike  off  the  features  of 
the  soul  in  order  to  give  a  real  like- 
ness of  these  great  men."  It  is  for 
us  now  yto  so  touch  some  of  the  inci- 
dents /and  situations  of  this  great 
man^e  notable  career  as  to  "strike  off" 
tha/  particular  feature  of  his  great- 
ness which  presents  him  to  our  view 
a/ a  master  of  jneji.. . 

His   Mastery  of   Men. 

Lincoln's  management  of  men  in 
responsible  positions,  of  men  seem- 
ingly indispensible  for  the  efficiency 
of  his  administration,  the  keeping  in 
line  of  so  many  conflicting  elements 
-Tanttrdiver se  personalities,  in  times  of 
direst  confusion,  mark  him  as  the 
greatest  ruler  of  men  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  He  was  called  the  Sam- 
son >f  the  backwoods,  in  the  eariy 
days  when  he  wielded  the  axe;  he 
was  a  triumphant  chief  in  the  war 
and  politics  when  a  frontiersman;  the 
tamer  of  Douglas,  the  "little  giant,"  in 
debate;  "the  power  behind  the 
throne,"  when  the  republic  trembled 
in  the  balance  a  ruler  of  such  high- 
spirited  and  fractious  men  in  the  of- 
ficial harness  as  Seward,  Chase,  Stan- 
ton, McClellen,  Fremont.  Bach  one 
of  these  men  was  mistaken  in  his 
estimate  of  the  man  in  power. 
How  Lincoln  Managed  Men. 
Lincoln's  mastery  of  men  was  not 
I  loud,  boastful  or  self-assertive.  He  was 
I  eminently  a  modest  man,  and  did 
|  nothing  in  a  spirit  of  display.  He 
fcvas  gifted  in  curbing  men  without 
embarrassing  them;  and  keeping 
them  in  place  without  cutting  them 
out  of  service.  His  restraints  were 
both  forceful  and  gentle,  and  as  noise- 
less as  the  dawn  of  day. 

One  might  ask,  "Where  did  nature 
get  her  mould  to  fashion  common  clay 
bo  well?"  How  came  nature  to  be  so 
wise  in  mixing  the  elements  which  go 
to  making  so  strangely  fascinating  a 
figure  as  this?  .Nature's  mark  was  so 
well  and  cleverly  done  that  we  need 
not  stop  to  enquire  into  the  process 
of   construction.      He    was1   as   playful 


and'  free  from  prejudice  as  a  healthy 
boj  as  tender-hearted  as  a  little  girl. 
will,  the  affectionate  consideration  ot 
0  mn'jHi,  and  possessed  a  forceful 
mind  and  penetrating  intellect  which 
gav|  inm  superiority  over  his  cqmr 
peern  M(  wasi  a  man  of  iron  will,  of 
unyielding  courage  mid  boundless  pa- 
tience, firm  in  his  deliberations,  wise 
and  comprehensive  in  his  grasp  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  that  ever  tried 
the  soul  of  man. 

Lowell's    Tribute    to     Hawthorne   Ap- 
plied  to   Lincoln. 
The  words  of  Russell   Lowell    con- 
cerning Hawthorne  fittingly  applies  to 
Lincoln: 

"With  genius  so  shrinking  and  rare 
(That     you    hardly    at    first    see    the! 
|  strength,  that  is  there; 

|  a  frame  so  robust,  with  a  nature  so 
sweet, 
$        +         *        »         *      * 
When   nature   was   shaping  him,   clay 

was  not  granted 
For  making  so  full-sized  a  man  as  she 

wanted, 
So,  to  fill  out  her  model,  a  little  she 

spared! 
From  some  finer  grained  stuff  for    a 

woman  prepared, 
And  she  could  not  have  hit  a  more  ex- 
cellent plan 
For  rriaidng  him  fully  and  perfectly  a 
man." 

Disillusioning   Men. 
All  through  his    life     Lincoln     was 
correcting  men's  estimate  of  himselt 
re-adjusting  the  esteem  in  which  they 

held.  him. 

Scarcely  a  great  man  anywhere  but 
who  took  him  for  other  than  what  he 
was  His  methods  of  disillusioning 
the  'distinguished  men  with  whom  he 
did  his  work  form  one  of  the  mosc  fas- 
cinating romances  of  history.  Only 
by  close  official  touch  with  hint  were 
these  men  taught  his  superiority  over 
themselves.  . 

Early  in  life  he  began  to  dissipate 

neoule's  first  impressions   by  the  aci 

MflUcuffs.    He  was  taken  for  a  com- 

mon    "ub"  by  the  crowd  of  his  yonng 

manhood  days,  for  he  was  ^,     ^ 

cent,  awkward  in  appearance    and  h- 

was  not  looking  for  a  quarrel.     Whet 

voting' he  was  attacked  by  a  hoy  hi 

JHL.  himself.    He  returned  blows 

amis    turning    his    back    to     a    mx. 

thrashed   the  first,   second   ami   third 

and'  invited  others     to     try    hi*  fistic 

powers.  , 

This  was  '.he  beginning  of  -.he  line 
of  work  which  ended  in  disclosing  .o 
1  Seward    that    the   president   was    s* 
lPreme     in     administering     affa  «     ° 
Uate    and  teaching  Stanton  that   X>f 
president's  orders    must    be    earned 
!  out    and  Freemont  and  MeClellan    ha 
tie  president  was  commander-in-chief 
of  the    army.    Metaphorically    speak- 
ing  Lincoln  always  had  his  back  to  a 
i£,  bringing  men  to  a  right  tinuer- 
standing  of  things. 

Men  Deceived  by  Lincoln. 
Statesmen,  diplomats,  army  officers, 
newspaper  men,  men  of  affairs  were 
mistaken  in  Lincoln.  Tney  failed  to 
grasp  the  philosophy  Wat  ran  thiou  h 
lis  fmmv  stories,  They  supposed  him 
incompetent,  nothing     more 
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ate  for  twelve  years.  He  was  jolly 
and  iiandisonie,  a  favorite  of  society: 
iie  was  also  arrogant  and  louchy  and 
moved  with  an  air  or'  superiority. 

This  was  ihe  game  that  Honest  Abe 
set  out  to  catch.  He  was  compara- 
tively unknown,  few  honors  had  come 
to  him.  He  said,  "I  do  not.  seek  ap 
plause,  oi  to  amuse  the  people,  but  to 
convince  them." 

Douglas  was  magnificently  con- 
quered when  President-Elect  Lincoln 
stepped  forward  to  ■teliver  his  inaug- 
ural  address. 

Judge  Douglas  was  among  the  dis- 
tinguished men  awaiting  him.  Lin- 
coln held  in  his  hand  a  new  silk  hat. 
and1,  not  seeing  a  convenient  place  to 
put  it,  seemed  to  be  embarrassed. 
Douglas  stepped  forward  and.  took  the 
hat  ami  held  it  while  the  master  of 
men  took  the  oath  of  office  and  de- 
livered his  address. 

The    Mastery    of    Seward. 

Seward  was  60  years  of  age  when 
Lincoln  was  nominated]  for  the  presi- 
dency. He  had  been  in  public  life 
thirty  years,  was  college  bred  and  a 
man  of  general  culture.  He  was  the 
choice  of  learned1  people  and  regarded 
as  the  fittest  man  for  che  chief  magis- 
tracy of  his  country.  New  England 
looked  forward  to  this  man  holding 
the  first  position  in  the  land.  There 
was  a  terrible  shock  of  disappoint- 
ment when  he  failed  to  get  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Seward!  with  thirty  years  of  experi- 
ence behind  him.,  a  man  of  general 
culture,  renowned  and  supported!  by 
a  briliiar.t  public  record  entered  Lin- 
coln's cabinet  as.  secretary  of  war 
with  a  strong  assumption  that  he  was 
superior  to  his  master. 

The  two  men  came  into  a  diiect 
clash,  nnd  almost  at  The  beginning  of 
the  work  of  the  administration  the 
secretary  was  made  conscious  of  the 
president's  authority  over  him. 

Lincoln's  Power  Over  Other  Men. 

Chase,  too,  was  finally  put  under 
restraint  andi  became  a  mastered  man 
and  at  the  second  inauguration  of  Lin- 
coln Judge  Chase  held  th-D  book  for 
Lincoln  to  kiss  and  administered  the 
oath  of  office. 

Stanton  was  a  conquered  man,  and, 
pointing  to  the  lifeless  body  of  the 
martyred  president,  he  said,  'There 
iies  one  of  the  most  perfect  nileis  of 
men  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

Genera1.  MoClellan  was  conquered 
when  he  received  orders  from  his 
master  P3  'Go  anywhere,  move  any- 
where you  please;  only  let  us  have  an 
end  of  excuses — do  something." 

Fremont  was  one  of  Lincoln's 
greatest  disappointments.  He  was  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  administra- 
tion. He  assumed  the  right  to  admin- 
ister the  state  government  in  Mis- 
souri and  to  establish  martial  law- 
there.  Lincoln  countermanded'  Fre- 
mont's emancipation  proclamation 
and  brought  the  amibtious  Pathfinder 
to  his  feet. 


The    First   American. 

iSo  in  the  words   of  James  Russell 
Lowell,  we  say: 

"Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 
The   kindly,   earnest,   brave,   farsee- 
ing  man, 
Sagacious,    patient,    dreading    praise, 
not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  -the  first 
American." 


common  country  attorney     from     Illi- 
nois, i:  frontiersman,  at  best  nothing 
more  ihan  a  "minority  president." 
The  First  Contest. 

Th3  first  test  of  Lincoln's  skill  came 
when  he  was  swept  into  controversy 
with  Douglass,  "the  little  giant." 
Judge  Donglasi  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most,  renowned  men  in  the  coun- 
try, a  keen  debater.  He  was  bold, 
energetic  and  pushed  himself  to  the 
front  at  a  rapid  pace. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  iegis- 
'.ature.  a  state's  attorney,  a  judge  on 
the  supreme  bench  of  Illinois,  three 
times  a  representative  in  congress 
and  a  senator  of  the  United  States1. 
He  had'  been  a  champion  of  the  sen- 
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Lincoln  Ideals 
Scorned  Today, 
Smoot  Asserts 


Dangerous  Trends  Eman- 
cipator Would  Decry  Are 
Pointed  Out  in  Address 


By  The  Associated  Press 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  13.— Senator 
Reeu  smoot  told  the  Senate  today,  in  a 
Lincoln  Birthday  speech,  that  the  heri- 
tage of  liberty  "which  Lincoln  pre- 
served and  handed  down  to  us  is 
scorned  as  a  priceless  heirloom  in  the 
hands  of  yokels." 

"Millions  of  our  citizens  are  ready 
to  mortgage  their  liberty  by  having  the 
government  take  over  private  economic 
functions,"  said  the  veteran  Utah  Re- 
publican. Lincoln,  Smoot  said,  had  no 
thought  of  opening  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  the  people  and  "made  no  effort 
to  force  one  class  or  group  to  support 
another." 

At  the  same  time,  Representative 
James  M.  Beck,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  telling  the  House  that  on 
this  aniversary  of  Lincolns  birth 
"popular  government  all  over  the 
worid  seems  to  be  in  more  serious 
uanger  than  at  any  time  since  Jeffer- 
son." 

Senator   Smoot  said    that    "it    the 

grcftt    etnanoipatar    could    speak    to    us 

today,  he  might  ask  whether  the  gov- 
ernment will  now  be  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  economic  catastrophe,  with- 
out surrendering  to  dictatorship  or 
socialism.  Certainly,  his  interest  would 
go  to  the  heart  of  every  attempt  that 
is  made  to  sacrifice  personal  freedom 
and  private  enterprise  to  theoretical 
expedients  that  may  seem  advan- 
tageous for  the  moment. 

"No  foreign  enemy  is  threatening  us 
today.  But  from  every  section  of  our 
great  nation  come  appeals  and  pro- 
posals that  would  undermine  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  American  civilization 
i.'  based. 

"We  are  told  that  personal  liberties 
must  be  submerged  beneath  economic 
regimentation.  We  are  asked  to  give 
up  the  right  of  managing  our  own 
affairs  for  the  sake  of  raising  the 
prices  of  commodities  we  produce.  We 
are  urged  to  surrender  personal  initia- 
tive for  equal  rewards  and  doles  that 
undermine  our  incentive  to  progress.' 

Mr.  Beck  told  the  House  that  "at  no 
time  within  the  memory  of  living  man 
has  Lincoln's  ideal  of  government  'of 
and  by  and  for  the  people'  been  more 
openly  denied  and  flouted"  than'at  the 
present    time. 

"But  the  American  people  still  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  only  form  of  gov- 
ernment consistent  with  the  self-re- 
I  spect  of  a  proud  people,  that  it  gives 
!  hope  to  the  masses  and  raises  them  in 
i  intellectual  and  moral  stature,"  he 
said. 
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ABRAHAM   LINCOLN        «-^-^^"»     *»*»«• 

Mr.  SMOOT.  Mr.  President,  the  story  of  the  life  of  Ahraham 
Lincoln  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  inspiration.  Every  anni- 
versary of  his  birthday  brings  him  nearer  in  spirit  albeit  farther 
removed  from  the  days  when  he  moved  majestically  among  men. 

As  time  dwarfs  the  small,  so  it  magnifies  the  great.  The  cru- 
cible of  the  Almighty  destroys  the  dross  and  preserves  the  gold. 

In  these  modern  and  liberal  days  when  personal  worth  and 
national  power  are  apt  to  be  measured  by  material  things,  we 
are  prone  to  forget  that  the  enduring  achievements  of  men  and 
of  nations  are  of  the  spirit.  Nothing  else  can  be  enduring. 
They  who  are  called  the  great  of  the  past  appear  in  the  world's 
drama  of  events,  act  their  parts,  and  retire  to  the  cold  pages  of 
history.  How  few  live  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  succeeding 
generations  like  a  spiritual  fire !    Lincoln  was  one  of  the  few. 

Lincoln  lived  and  died  in  an  era  of  surpassing  glory  and  in 
the  company  of  men  great  in  themselves,  yet  in  the  comparative 
light  of  Lincoln  they  lose  much  of  their  luster. 

We  love  Lincoln  for  his  triumph  over  humble  and  disc6urag- 
ing  surroundings.  We  love  him  for  his  patience,  perseverance, 
and  patriotism.  We  love  him  for  the  enemies  he  made.  We  love 
him  for  the  sublime  lessons  he  taught  and  the  mighty  message 
he  sent  into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  inspiring  all  who  hear 
and  read. 

Often  we  as  a  people  are  blamed  for  being  hero  worshippers. 
It  is  charged  that  we  surround  our  national  heroes  with  a 
sanctity  and  glamour  they  did  not  possess,  thus  making  them 
demigods.  It  has  become  a  common  practice  among  these  critics 
to  tear  down  our  idols,  our  heroes,  clothe  them  in  mere  human 
garb,  and  make  them  mere  creatures  of  circumstances.  Lincoln 
was  indeed  human,  and  for  that  reason  his  triumph  was  all  the 
more  amazing.  He  had  the  limitations  of  other  men  in  the 
journey  of  life.  He  suffered,  was  wounded  in  soul,  and  torn  in 
heart.  He  looms  large  in  our  day,  and  his  personality  and  his 
messages  kindle  anew  our  devotion  to  lofty  character  and  love 
of  country. 

It  is  amazing  that  Lincoln,  so  bitterly  assailed,  maligned, 
and  ridiculed  from  the  hour  he  was  nominated  for  President  in 
Chicago  to  the  close  of  his  life  in  Washington,  was  able  to  carry 
the  almost  crushing  burdens  and  anxieties  of  a  civil  war  and 
see  it  through  triumphantly.  No  man,  either  before  or  since, 
ever  was  chosen  President  of  the  United  States  amid  such  a 
storm  of  abuse ;  yet  he  flinched  not,  nor  turned  for  one  moment 
from  his  path  of  resolve — to  save  the  Union. 

We  marvel  at  his  patience  with  his  critics  and  his  enemies, 
in  the  rear  as  well  as  in  front.  We  see  in  his  writings  the 
pathos  of  it  all.  We  read  his  human  messages  with  a  convic- 
tion that  they  were  inspired  by  invisible  forces.  We  feel  the 
very  agony  of  his  soul  as  he  prays  on  bended  knee  that  the 
dreadful  scourge  of  civil  war  may  pass. 

To  me  one  of  the  saddest  by-products  of  that  tragic  era  is  that 
so  many — even  now,  65  years  after  the  curtain  fell  and  the 
Union  was  saved — attempt  to  rob  Lincoln  of  the  majesty  he  so 
richly  deserves  and  the  nationality  for  which  he  sacrificed  so 
much.  Brief  extracts  set  apart  from  the  whole  text  of  his 
speeches  are  displayed  as  evidence  that  he  was  insincere  and 
that  he  would,  if  alive  to-day,  sanction  rebellion,  revolution, 
insurgency,  and  even  the  national  gesture  for  an  international 
dream. 

What  did  Lincoln  mean  by  nationalism?  He  meant  a  union 
of  States  bound  by  bands  of  steel,  resting  on  a  written  Constitu- 
tion and  made  indivisible  and  imperishable  by  the  strength  of  a 
Federal  Government  clothed  with  definite  powers.  As  a  nation 
we  have  traveled  far  since  Lincoln's  time,  have  faced  new  prob- 
lems, have  become  a  world  power,  and  reached  the  stature  of  an 
empire.  Yet  the  fundamentals  of  the  Nation  as  Lincoln  saved 
it  still  stand  secure.    Let  us  not  tear  down  the  temple  he  saved. 

Too  often  we  are  led  astray  into  new  and  untried  experiments, 
after  listening  to  the  cloistered  professor,  the  political  reformer, 
and  the  social  agitator.  It  is  said  by  some  that  every  evolution 
began  with  revolution  and  that  so-caP.ed  insurgency  is  another 
name  for  progress.  Lincoln  was  a  conservative  in  his  day.  He 
stood  squarely  on  the  Constitution  and  the  laws ;  and,  amid  the 
shafts  of  abuse  and  ridicule,  progressed  unerringly  to  the  one 
goal — the  saving  of  the  Union.  In  Lincoln's  day  insurgency  was 
rebellion. 

Often  we  are  told  by  the  scientist  and  the  "  expert "  that  the 
Nation  is  going  through  an  economic  and  social  change,  and  new 
rules  and  .formulas  are  needed  to  meet  the  situation.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  words  and  warnings  of  the  fathers,  wise  in 
their  day,  are  now  old-fashioned  and  out  of  date ;  and  that  the 
rule  of  reason  and  experience  must  give  way  to  the  rule  of 
theory  and  science. 

One  of  the  outstanding  proofs  of  Lincoln's  greatness  was  his 
refusal  to  depart  from  the  tried  tenets  and  beliefs.  He  believed 
that  the  sayings  of  our  national  sages  of  all  eras,  when  reviewed, 
formed  beacon  lights  to  guide  us  in  distress  and  doubt.  He  kept 
the  faith  and  thus  saved  the  Nation. 

Since  the  World  War  there  have  appeared  in  our  midst  mis- 
chievous organizations  and  propaganda,  telling  us  that  the  na- 


tional spirit  breeds  war  and  must  give  way  to  an  international 
supergovernment  of  sublime  brotherhood,  wherein  the  Nation 
shall  surrender  to  a  sort  of  cosmic  idealism.  Lincoln's  groat 
work  was  national.  Why  should  we  betray  him  and  pronounce 
his  work  futile?  I  doubt  not  Lincoln's  spirit  is  sitting  in  anxious 
judgment  on  us,  awaiting  the  verdict  of  this  and  succeeding 
generations. 

Lincoln  foresaw  that  if  human  freedom  and  national  develop- 
ment were  to  endure  the  Union  of  States  must  be  preserved. 
Fondly  he  yearned  for  the  coming  of  the  day  when  the  West 
and  the  East,  as  well  as  the  North  and  the  South,  might  wax 
strong  in  enduring  peace  and  harmony,  without  jealousy  or  envy. 
Anxiously  he  watched  the  fast  rising  tide  of  sectional  anger 
over  political  and  economic  conditions. 

Lincoln  loved  the  whole  Union,  not  a  part  of  it.  He  loved  all 
the  people,  not  a  part  of  them.  In  this  same  spirit  let  us  all 
join  the  task  before  us  of  solving  our  problems  in  a  national 
spirit,  conscious  that  if  we  so  act  we  shall  surely  receive  the 
benediction  of  him  who  said  to  the  South : 

We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Tbe 
mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle  field  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet 
swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will 
be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

Senators,  in  grateful  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
sublime  work  he  did  for  all  sections  and  all  our  people,  let  us 
in  this  Chamber  so  emulate  him  as  to  win  the  praise  and  appro- 
bation of  all  who  come  after  us.  To-day  thousands  of  me- 
morials of  words  will  be  spoken  for  our  matchless  chief,  who 
suffered  and  died  that  we  might  live  in  a  free  and  better  Repub- 
lic; but  the  most  eloquent  will  far  fail  in  comprehension  of  what 
he  did.  The  only  way  in  which  we  of  this  and  other  genera- 
tions can  appreciate  his  labors  is  to  so  live  and  act  as  to  carry 
on  what  he  so  nobly  consummated. 

Senators,  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  all  of  us  within  this 
Chamber  may  emulate  the  virtues  and  the  wisdom  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  all  our  public  activities.  Every  annual  celebration 
of  his  birthday  gives  us  strength  to  approach  his  ideal  life. 
Thus  we  can  best  serve  the  Nation. 


^  inA  l  .  I ".  <<3        ~P  ,L  -  - •  i.     P 


Smoot,    Sen.    of  Utah 


CONORUSS      ETJI,0«IZ-ES       LI.MCOL.V. 

I  Smoot       In       Senate       Says       Place      Is 
Unique    in    Human     History. 

BY  H.  B.  GAUSS. 
'  [Special  Uisi'atch  from  a  '-t:if£  Correspondent.! 

Washington,  D.  C.  Feb.  12.— The  na- 
tional congress  to-day  paused  in  its  leg- 
ielative  drive  to  pay  tribute  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Although  pressure  of 
public  business  prevented  more  than  a 
brief  ceremony,  b.j.n  house  and  senate 
members  called  attention  to  the  place 
of  honor  which  the  civil  wartime  presi- 
dent occupies  in  the  nation's  history. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  doubtless  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  literary  com- 
positions than  any  other  man  of  mod- 
ern times,"  Senator  Smoot  of  Utah  told 
the  senate  to-day  during  the  course  of 
a  historical  address.  "In  the  congres- 
sional library  alone  are  more  than  3,000 
volumes  of 'histories,  memorials,  biogra- 
phies, anecdotes,  speeches  and  tender 
tributes  of  this  remarkable  man. 

"More  than  half  a  century  has  passed 
since  his  final  marty/dom,  yet  he  stands 
out  among  America's  great,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all.  There  is  no  other  majn 
in  all  human  history  whose  reputation 
is  more  firmly  and  clearly  established. 
About  him  the  last  word  never  can  be 
said.  Each  succeeding  generation  will 
profit  by  his  life  and  his  example  and 
grow  through  the  power  of  his  spirit,  to 
the  end  of  time." 


S^uyUe-,  "RJoerV  E. 


Smoot,    Senator   (Rep.    from  Utah) 


SENATE  HEIRS 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12.— Calling' 
on  the  American  people  to  give  , 
thanks  to  God  for  "His  gift  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln."  Senator  Smoot  (Re- 
publican) of  Utah,  eulogized  the 
martyred  President  In  the  Senate 
todav.  At  services  in  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  Senator  Shortridgo  paid 
tribute   to   tho   emancipator. 

Smoot  pictured  Lincoln  a.  .great 
nationalist,  denied that  *"••£■": 
cipator  was  »  pacifist  and  declared 
it  was  the  duty  of  this  generation 
£""s.rv.     th.     nation     "Lincoln 

""The'  log  cabin  and  the  Washing- 
ton memorial,  ar.  .rt'««P^'  ° 
the  possibilities     of     a     great   soul 
traveling    under    divine    inspiration 
and    guidance,"   said    Smoot. 

Shortrldge  termed  Lincoln  saint-  | 
ed  and  immortal,  a  child  of  Poverty, 
champion  of  freedom  and  savior  of 
the  Union,"  He  added: 

■•Devoted  to  truth  and  the  right. 
onDosed  to  falsehood  and  the  wrong; 
scorning  the  tricks  and  subterfuges 
of  the  self-seeking  and  abhorring 
the  mean  and  base;  loving  his 
country  with  a  devotion  that  made 
Mm  forgetful  of  all  save  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union,  the  Incom- 
parable leader  rose. 

"In  judicial  tribunal  and  hall  of 
state  in  capital  and  village,  In 
sttey  mansion  and  log  hut,  be- 
wildered men  listened  to  his  words 
land  saw.  as  they  had  never  seen  be- 
fore the  darkness,  the  light  and  the 
feath-the  wrong,  the  right  and  the 
■remedy."  j* 


Congressional  Record 
February  16,  1956 

/incoln  Day  Address  by  Governor  Smylie, 
of  Idaho 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  16, 1956 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylie, 
of  Idaho,  at  the  annual  Lincoln  Day 
dinner  of  the  San  Francisco  County 
Republican  Central  Committee  at  San 
Francisco  on  February  9,  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  of  Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylie,  of  Idaho, 

at  the  Annual  Lincoln  Day  Dinner  of  the 

San  Francisco  County  Republican  Cen- 
tral   Committee,    San    Francisco,    Calif., 

February  9, 1956 

Words  will  not  tell  you  how  thrilled  Mrs. 
Smylie  and  I  are  that  you  invited  us  to  dine 
with  you  tonight.  Like  millions  of  other 
Americans,  this  lovely  city  by  the  bay  holds 
a  special  place  in  our  lives.  It  was  here  that 
we  tarried  a  while  in  1945  before  I  flew  from 
Oakland  to  Tacloban  in  Leyte  Gulf.  True, 
the  days  of  that  visit  were  few;  but  the  mind 
invests  them  now  with  a  splendor  born  of  the 
always  fleeting  sweetness  of  those  troubled 
war-torn  years. 

And  so  we  come  happily  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  bustle  of  your  commercial  life  in- 
trigues us.  Your  devotion  to  the  arts,  to  en- 
tertainment and  good  living,  coupled  with 
happy  memories  of  a  decade  ago,  make  your 
city  a  capital  of  our  hearts.  And  with  to- 
night we  can  write  another  chapter  in  our 
lives  entitled  "San  Francisco." 

Speaking  personally,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
am  flattered  and  honored  to  be  asked  to  speak 
in  San  Francisco  and  in  California.  The 
strength  and  muscle  of  California's  repub- 
licanism is  a  national  legend.  That  time 
after  time  you  win  elections  against  great 
odds  is  a  testimonial  to  the  brilliance  and 
depth  of  your  leadership.  It  is  important  to 
California,  to  the  West,  and  to  the  Nation 
that  your  record  of  achievement  continues. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time  now  until  Cali- 
fornia is  our  greatest  State.  Then  the  bal- 
ance of  national  power  will  swing  westward 
even  more  rapidly.  Then,  as  now,  California 
will  have  many  leaders  to  give  to  the  Nation. 

In  Idaho,  our  admiration  for  your  great 
leaders  is  total.  We  know  them  all.  We  ad- 
mire their  courage,  their  skill,  and  their  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  individual 
human  dignity. 

California's  brilliant  31st  Governor,  Good- 
win Knight,  is  adding  a  splendid  chapter  to 
the  history  of  California's  service  to  the 
Nation. 

Your  two  Senators,  William  Knowland 
and  Thomas  Kuchel,  are  towers  of  strength 
for  the  Republican  Party. 

Our  great  Vice  President,  Richard  Nixon, 
has  brought  talent  and  distinction  to  his 
office  that  it  has  lacked  for  many  years. 

Congressmen  like  Bill  Mailliard,  who  rep- 
resents you,  and  Leroy  Johnson,  in  whose 
district  I  visit  tomorrow,  have  helped  make 
the  story  of  California  republicanism  an  en- 
vied legend  in  the  land. 

And  California  gave  America  a  man  to 
whose  name  no  words  that  I  can  utter  would 
add  luster — our  great  Chief  Justice,  Earl 
Warren. 

A  decade  ago  we  lived  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  the  far  side  of  the  continent.    In  those 


war  years,  you'll  remember,  travel  was  any- 
thing but  easy.  We  tried  to  fly.  We  did  for 
a  part  of  the  way.  But  I  had  to  leave  Lucille 
in  Denver  to  try  and  get  here  by  train,  while 
I  flew  on  ahead.  For  me  that  first  trip  all  the 
way  was  a  sort  of  review  of  all  the  history 
and  geography  I  ever  knew. 

You  move  swiftly  away  from  the  seaboard 
as  you  head  west  by  air.  Below  you  are  all 
the  hallowed  shrines  of  the  first  years  of  our 
nationhood.  Now  they  are  scattered  among 
great  cities  and  the  industrial  plants  of  the 
East.  You  pass  the  Blue  Ridge  and  move 
westward  over  the  steel  furnaces  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  After  a  bit  the  land  levels  out, 
rumples  up  around  the  rivers,  and  the  vast 
and  fertile  Corn  Belt  is  below  you.  Then  the 
ground  really  gets  flat  and  the  Great  Plains 
mount  toward  the  front  range  of  the  Rockies 
and  in  some  places  still  you  can  see  the  ruts 
of  the  wagons  that  carried  America  west. 
Now  the  high  upland  plains  are  below  you  as 
you  wing  westward,  rimmed  by  mountains 
majestic  in  the  sun.  Then  quickly  you  drop 
over  the  Sierra  and  your  great  city  by  the 
bay  glows  like  a  chain  of  pearls  along  the 
neck  of  all  the  golden  valleys  of  northern 
California. 

You  land,  and  in  one  short  span  of  hours 
you  have  traveled  the  whole  stage  of  our  his- 
tory as  a  nation,  you  have  seen  the  produc- 
tivity and  mighty  capacity  of  the  fairest  and 
strongest  land  the  world  has  ever  known. 

This  is  our  America — productive,  strong, 
and  free. 

This  is  our  America — great  enough  and  big 
enough  and  courageous  to  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  stirring  times. 

This  is  our  America;  custodian  of  a  world 
leadership  that  we  did  not  seek  but  which 
came  to  vis  out  of  the  superb  heroism  of 
our  people  and  from  their  devotion  to  duty 
both  public  and  private. 

This  is  our  America;  where  the  dynamic 
ferment  of  a  people's  greatness  has  been 
their  acceptance  as  a  basic  item  of  faith  of 
the  proposition  that  man's  genius  for  bet- 
terment cannot  grow  and  flow  and  produce 
except  in  the  free,  clear  air  of  political  and 
economic  freedom. 

It  will  be  good  for  our  Republican  Party — ■ 
and  good  for  America — to  have  our  conven- 
tion meet  this  year  in  your  great  city.  This 
convention  will  be  the  26th.  One  hundred 
years  will  have  passed  since  the  first  con- 
vention nominated  General  Fremont  as  our 
candidate  against  Buchanan. 

And  this  journey  of  our  party  is  symbolic. 
Fremont,  who  helped  your  great  Stockton 
win  the  Bear  Flag  War,  was  nominated  in 
Philadelphia,  a  continent  away  from,  San 
Francisco. 

That  Republicans  gather  a  century  later  in 
the  great  State  that  Fremont  helped  make 
a  part  of  the  United  States  is  symbolic  of 
our  devotion  to  liberty  and  individual  human 
dignity  that  have  made  America  great. 

It  will  help  us  all  remember  our  great 
beginnings.  It  will  keep  us  true  to  our  first 
principles. 

We  gather  here  this  evening  with  no  one's 
permission.  That  is  our  American  freedom 
of  peaceful  assembly. 

No  one  has  even  vaguely  suggested  what  I 
should  say  here,  and  this  is  our  American 
freedom  to  speak  and  think  as  we  will. 

And  certainly  long  years  ago,  or  so  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  was  long  ago,  no  one  told  a 
schoolmaster's  son  in  Iowa  that  he  might 
or  might  not  aspire  to  high  places  in  this 
free  land  of  ours.  And  yet  in  a  few  short 
years  I  can  come  before  you  as  the  Governor 
of  one  of  our  great  States. 

And  this,  of  course,  is  proof  positive  that 
the  incentive  system  is  still  a  ferment  in  our 
America  and  illustrates  more  clearly  than 
any  shining  word  could  do  that  most  pre- 
cious of  American  freedoms — the  right  to 
aspire  to  be  something  more  than  you  are. 

Of  course  there  is  a  reason  for  all  this. 
The  philosophy  of  freedom  that  has  welded 


us  together  as  partisans  of  dynamic  middle- 
ground  conservatism  is  easy  to  trace.  It 
found  its  first  place  on  the  world  stage  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  our  party's  first 
President.  There  is  an  obscure  quotation 
from  Mr.  Lincoln's  papers  that  seems  to  be 
to  be  most  appropriate  to  this  time  and 
place. 

In  1864,  just  as  they  departed  to  join  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  then  commencing 
its  campaign  through  The  Wilderness,  Lin- 
coln said  to  the  184th  Ohio  Infantry  on  the 
lawn  of  the  President's  house  in  Washington: 
"I  happen  temporarily  to  occupy  this  big 
White  House.  I  am  a  living  witness  that 
any  one  of  your  children  may  look  to  come 
here,  as  my  father's  child  has.  It  Is  in  order 
that  each  one  of  you  may  have,  through  this 
free  Government  which  we  have  enjoyed,  an 
open  field  and  a  fair  chance  *  *  *  that  the 
struggle  upon  which  we  are  engaged  should 
be  maintained." 

Drawn  from  the  deep  springs  of  Lincoln's 
humility  and  his  communion  with  the  spirit 
of  our  Nation's  greatness,  that  statement  is 
a  beacon  that  any  one  of  us  can  follow.  It 
speaks  the  ancient  command  that  we  must 
so  honor  our  freedom  that  no  act  of  ours 
shall  ever  leave  that  heritage  less  secure  than 
it  was  when  we  received  it  from  our  fathers. 
And  that  spirit  guides  us  now. 

In  the  hustle  of  day-to-day  life  we  some- 
times miss  those  kernels  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression that  history  will  later  mark  with 
greatness.  Let  me  take  the  liberty  of  invit- 
ing your  attention  to  a  modern  statement  of 
American  sentiment  that  I  think  history  may 
rank  alongside  the  magic  words  of  the  great 
Lincoln. 

This  was  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  84th  Congress.  This  was  his  message 
on  the  state  of  the  Nation: 

"The  obligations  upon  us  are  clear: 
"To  labor  earnestly,  patiently,  prayerfully 
for  peace,  freedom,  for  justice,  throughout 
the  world. 

"To  keep  our  economy  vigorous  and  free, 
that  our  people  may  lead  fuller,  happier 
lives. 

"To  advance,  not  merely  by  our  words  but 
by  our  acts,  the  determination  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  every  citizen  shall  have  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  to  his  fullest  capacity." 

In  what  more  sparkling  dress,  in  what 
more  faithful  words  could  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  and  the  dreams  of  the  people  of 
this  Free  Republic  be  expressed?  The 
yearning  for  domestic  tranquility,  for  the 
freedom  to  aspire,  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace — all  of  them  are  there  in  that  simple 
paragraph. 

Perhaps  unknowingly — but  I  think  other- 
wise— the  great  human  heart  and  mind  of 
the  President  identified  him  with  the  dy- 
namic ferment,  the  driving  principle  of  this 
Nation's  greatness.  For  his  paragraph 
speaks  our  acceptance  as  a  Nation  of  the 
credo  that  man's  genius  and  strength  will 
not  produce  except  in  the  clear,  free,  tran- 
quil air  of  freedom. 

This  world  in  the  mid-twentieth  century 
is  not  just  as  you  and  I  would  like  it.  That 
is  well — if  all  were  right  there  would  be  an 
end  to  aspiration.  I  am  glad  that  I  was 
born  in  this  age  and  that  as  Governor  of 
my  great  State,  I  am  permitted  to  join  my 
efforts  with  those  of  our  great  President  to 
continue  the  peaceful  prosperity  we  now 
enjoy.  I  will  not  attempt  to  turn  the  clock 
back  because  the  good  of  yesterday  will  not 
always  fit  the  problems  of  today.  I  will  put 
forth  the  best  efforts  of  my  life  to  assist 
anyone  who  desires  to  go  forward  toward 
continuing  peace  and  contentment  for  free 
people  everywhere. 

We  Republicans  know  that  government  is 
a  human  problem  and  we  will  do  all  we  can 
to  promote  the  happiness  and  contentment 
of  our  people.  We  realize  that  in  order  for 
man  to  be  happy  he  must  have  something 


to  believe  in,  someone  to  love,  and  some- 
thing to  possess. 

And  we  know  that  there  is  stretch  and 
muscle  left  in  this  dynamic  America.  We 
are  not  in  a  boom  period.  The  current  up- 
surge in  our  economy  is  backed  by  the 
strength  of  necessity.  The  personal  income 
and  purchasing  power  of  our  people  is  well 
ahead  of  any  period  in  our  history.  More 
people  are  at  work  and  more  goods  are  being 
produced  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

As  this  new  era  of  peaceful  prosperity  con- 
tinues, the  fear  of  socialistic  schemes  and 
of  resurgent  communism  itself  will  grow 
ever  more  remote. 

This  might  be  a  good  time  for  you  and  I, 
as  partisans  of  President  Eisenhower's  pro- 
gram of  dynamic  conservatism  to  really  take 
stock — to  use  the  phrase  of  that  happy  war- 
rior in  the  brown  derby,  who  might  well  be 
one  of  us  now  if  he  were  still  among  us, 
"Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record." 

Do  you  remember  that  wicked  and  divi- 
sive phrase  that  the  Democrat  high  com- 
mand tried  to  make  into  campaign  slogan. 
They  spent  millions  to  say,  "Don't  let  them 
take  it  away." 

Take  what  away?  — Look  at  America  in 
1956.  Measure  the  might  of  our  production. 
Use  the  yardstick  on  our  prosperity  and  then 
turn  the  slogan  around.  We  Republicans 
know  how  to  keep  America  free  and  pros- 
perous and  peaceful  too.  And  the  people  like 
it — they'll  remember  how  it  was — and  they 
won't  let  anybody  take  this  away. 

Do  you  remember  that  in  1952  the  guns 
were  blazing  in  Korea  as  you  voted?  Those 
guns  are  silent  now. 

Do  you  remember  that  in  1952  the  dollar 
that  filled  the  workingman's  envelope  was 
getting  slimmer  with  each  paycheck?  For 
3  years  now  the  purchasing  power  of  that 
dollar  has  remained  nearly  constant,  and  the 
wage  increases  have  been  wage  increases — 
not  just  figures  on  a  check  that  bought  less 
and  less — for  more  and  more. 

Do  you  remember  that  in  1952  Government 
spending  hit  an  all-time  high,  and  tax  relief 
seemed  all  but  impossible?  Now  that  budget 
is  in  balance  and  the  largest  single  tax  re- 
duction in  the  history  of  America  has  helped 
every  individual  in  the  land  enjoy  more  of 
the  fruits  of  this  more  productive  America. 
Do  you  remember  that  in  1952  we  were  all 
apprehensive  that  our  greatest  concern  might 
well  be  to  defend  America  from  traitors 
already  within  the  door?  Now  the  people's 
confidence  in  their  Government  is  restored 
and  the  worry  about  Communist  infiltration 
in  high  places  is  ended. 

And  remembering  all  of  that — do  you  sup- 
pose that  any  slogan  will  confuse  the  people? 
I  think  not. 

The  American  people  know  which  kind  of 
government  makes  America  best  for  Ameri- 
cans and  they'll  vote  for  it  again. 

And  no  amount  of  whistlestop  bombast  will 
confuse  them.  Neither  will  clever  quips 
amuse  them.  In  these  last  3  years  Americans 
have  witnessed  the  benefits  of  constructive, 
conservative  government.  They  have  found 
it  good — and  good  for  them. 

As  good  Republicans,  remember  that  these 
3  years  were  Republican  years,  and  let  that 
be  an  answer  to  the  prophets  of  gloom  and 
doom  who  would  have  you  believe  that  we 
must  turn  the  clock  back  to  all  the  tired  old 
panaceas  and  that  there  is  no  future  for  our 
American  incentive  system. 

These  have  been  a  brilliant  3  years,  studded 
with  the  accomplishments  of  a  free  people, 
born  to  persevere  and  prosper.  They  have 
been  the  accomplishments  of  men  and 
women  true  to  the  heritage  of  liberty  and 
enterprise  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  great 
Lincoln.  And  the  future  that  lies  ahead  will 
be  just  as  bright,  and  brighter.  We  face 
great  challenges,  but  the  history  of  this 
country  is  the  story  of  difficulties  met  and 
mastered.    We  have  the  vision,  the  courage, 


the  ideals  and  the  spirit  with  which  to  face 
these  bright  tomorrows  and  to  make  them 
our  years  of  historic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

But  let  the  President  himself  sum  up  this 
record.  Hear  now  his  summation  of  these 
last  3  Republican  years  in  his  address  to  the 
Nation  last  January  20  as  we  saluted  the 
3d  anniversary  of  his  inauguration: 

"At  home  we  enjoy  prosperity;  not  the 
false  prosperity  of  a  dizzy  inflation  or  of 
economic  activity  based  mainly  on  arms 
spending;  not  the  tragic  prosperity  of  a  few 
who  can  squander  and  of  millions  who  must 
pinch;  rather  the  genuine  and  widely  shared 
prosperity  of  an  immense  productivity  for 
peacetime  satisfaction  of  human  needs. 

"This  record  is  the  product  of  an  indus- 
trious citizenry,  supported  in  the  Federal 
Government  by  a  program  designed  for  prog- 
ress and  dedicated  to  integrity,  to  concern 
for  every  individual,  to  faith  in  America  and 
its  principles." 

The  people  approve  that  record.  I  hope  he 
will  let  us  celebrate  his  inauguration  five 
more  times. 

But  I  trespass  overlong  in  a  discussion  of 
those  thinsg  that  lie  closest  to  my  heart 
these  days — the  tremendous  contribution 
that  President  Eisenhower's  concept  of 
dynamic  conservatism  has  made  to  a  free, 
vigorous  and  productive  America. 

We  are  met  tonight  to  honor  the  memory 
of  the  first  President  which  our  Republican 
Party  installed  in  the  White  House.  It  is 
true  that  Abraham  Lincoln  belongs  to  the 
ages — to  the  history  of  a  free  world  whose 
brilliant  concept  of  liberty  is  encrusted 
with  Lincolnesque  devotion  to  the  Christian 
dignity  of  the  individual  human  being.  But 
history  will  understand  in  this  hour  of  com- 
memoration in  the  anniversary  year  of  our 
party's  first  national  convention,  if  we  re- 
member with  glad  hearts  that  peculiarly  and 
historically,  the  great  Lincoln  belongs  to 
us- — to  the  Republican  Party.  He  spoke  our 
first  principles  and  he  first  set  our  party's 
feet  firmly  on  the  path  that  led  to  service 
to  our  Nation.  And  in  this  hour  of  dedica- 
tion and  commemoration,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  look  to  the  greatness  of  his  spirit  for 
guidance  and  for  inspiration. 

In  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  there  is  a  som- 
ber passage  about  the  "time  of  little  hope," 
which  is  described  as  the  day  when  the  clouds 
return  after  the  rain.  In  some  ways  it  fits 
this  time  of  stress  all  too  well.  The  imme- 
diate, deadly  danger  from  the  storm  is  over. 
Yet  the  clouds  return  and  instead  of  the 
sunshine  of  enduring  peace  we  live  under  the 
gray  overcast  of  stern,  implacable  tension. 

It  was  in  Just  such  a  period  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  came  to  the  White  House  almost  100 
years  ago.  The  storm  had  not  burst,  but  the 
clouds  hung  low  and  were  growing  thicker 
and  blacker.  The  hearts  of  brave  men  failed 
when  they  tried  to  look  into  the  future;  and 
cowards  were  already  whimpering  and  whin- 
ing on  street  corners,  in  partisan  rostrums 
and  in  the  editorial  columns. 

Yet  had  the  Nation  but  known  it,  on  March 
4,  1861,  the  Nation  was  already  saved,  for 
the  man  had  arrived.  It  took  a  long  time 
for  people  to  realize  it,  long  years  of  blood 
and  fire  and  anguish;  and  longer  years  for 
the  dust  of  battle  and  the  clouds  of  passion 
to  drift  away.  But  when  we  could  see  clearly 
again,  the  truth  was  plain — from  the  moment 
that  Lincoln  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Presi- 
dent, the  Union  was  saved. 

I  draw  the  parallel  no  further.  I  dare  not. 
Men  of  Lincoln's  stature  are  God's  gifts  to  a 
nation,  bestowed  when  and  as  His  wisdom, 
not  our  wishes,  may  determine.  He  may  not 
grant  us  another  or,  perchance,  He  may  have 
already  sent  us  one  whom  we  have  not  yet 
recognized. 

But  this  we  do  know — in  times  when  the 
road  ahead  is  shouded  in  mist,  it  is  the  spirit 
of  Lincoln  that  this  Nation  needs  above  all 
else,  and  it  is  the  gift  of  that  spirit  for 
which  It  should  pray. 


Carl  Sandburg  has  published  as  a  book 
the  preface  that  he  wrote  for  his  great  life 
of  Lincoln  but  later  for  some  reason  dis- 
carded. In  it  he  has  a  description  of  Lin- 
coln that  may  strike  you  at  first  as  merely 
curious,  but  which,  when  you  study  it,  will 
find  to  be  great.  Sandburg  said,  "He  was  not 
only  a  genius  in  the  science  of  neighborly 
human  relationships  and  an  artist  in  the  per- 
sonal handling  of  life  from  day  to  day,  but 
a  strange  friend  and  a  friendly  stranger  to  all 
he  met." 

Translate  that  into  national  terms  and 
see  what  a  lordly  thing  you  get.  Imagine, 
not  a  man,  but  a  nation  infused  with  the 
spirit  of  that  man — a  genius  in  the  science 
of  neighborly  human  relationships.  How 
soon  the  worst  of  its  problems  dissolve  and 
vanish.  Imagine  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  an  artist  in  the  personal 
handling  of  life  from  day  to  day — how  magi- 
cally our  public  life  would  be  transformed, 
how  quickly  the  screaming  and  vituperation 
would  die  aww,  how  rapidly  we  would  sup- 
press the  merchants  of  hate,  how  we  would 
scorn  the  sowers  of  suspicion  and  prejudice. 
Imagine  us  as  strange  friends  and  friendly 
strangers — the  Samaritan  among  the  nations, 
never  identified  with  any,  never  inseparably 
bound  to  any,  always  a  stranger  but  always 
a  friend. 

Somewhere  in  that  picture  I  believe  you 
will  find  every  good  thing  that  the  United 
States  has  done  in  this  blasted  and  twisted 
century — the  bloodiest  in  human  annals;  in 
which  good  deeds,  God  help  us,  are  few  and 
far  between.  A  great  deal  more  is  in  the 
picture — it  includes  every  good  deed  we 
might  have  done,  but  didn't.  Take  such 
splendid  moments  as  we  have  had,  such 
fragments  of  nobility  as  we  have  managed 
to  achieve  and  fit  them  together,  discarding 
the  weaknesses  and  villainies,  and  you  have 
a  portrayal  of  the  grandeur  of  Lincoln's 
spirit. 

Then  add  the  lost  opportunities — the  times 
when  we  didn't  quite  understand,  or  didn't 
quite  dare,  or  weren't  quite  generous  enough 
to  do  the  great  thing  we  really  wished  to 
do — and  you  will  have  the  sorrow  that 
brooded  over  his  spirit. 

In  1861  it  was  Lincoln's  wish  to  purchase 
the  slaves  and  set  them  free  at  the  expense 
of  the  whole  country,  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  Southern  States  alone.  But  he  was 
not  permitted  to  do  it.  Passions  ran  too 
high.  Misunderstanding  was  too  thick  on 
both  sides  for  calm  reason  to  obtain  a  hear- 
ing. So,  while  the  evil  was  eventually  elimi- 
nated, it  was  at  the  cost  of  fearful  agony  and 
loss. 

In  1956  we  are  facing  the  same  old  evil. 
It  has  a  new  name,  but  that  doesn't  matter. 
They  call  it  communism  now,  but  it  is 
slavery.  It  must  be  and  it  will  be  eliminated; 
but  I  believe,  as  Lincoln  believed,  that  there 
are  better  ways  of  eliminating  it  than  by 
fire  and  sword.  The  best  and  wisest  among 
us  know  that  there  are  better  ways  than 
by  hammering  out  a  solution  on  the  terrible 
anvils  of  atomic  war. 

So  while  I  dare  not  claim  that  there  is  a 
Lincoln  among  us,  I  have  faith  to  believe 
that  some  men  among  our  leaders  are  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  to  the  extent  that 
they  will  not  accept  war  as  the  solution  of 
our  problem  until  the  last  honorable  alterna- 
tive has  been  exhausted. 

You  will  find  such  men  in  both  parties, 
but  conspicuous  among  them  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Under  Intense 
provocation  at  home  and  abroad,  he  has  yet 
to  utter  one  inflammatory  speech  or  com- 
mit one  rash  or  blundering  act.  With  firm- 
ness in  the  right  as  God  gives  him  to  see  the 
right,  he  is  yet  convinced  that  hatred  and 
suspicion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wild  pas- 
sions of  war,  are  poor  Instrumentalities  to 
advance  the  fight.  He  knows  that  there  is 
a  better  way  and,  like  Lincoln,  he  seeks 
desperately  to  find  it,  and  then  persuade  his 
countrymen  to  follow  it. 
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It  is  no  partisan  appeal  to  call  upon  all 
men  of  all  parties  to  sustain  him  in  this 
endeavor.  Disagree  with  him  o-a.  everything 
else,  if  you  please,  but  follow  him  in  his 
effort  to  make  reason  the  rule  and  charity 
toward  all,  the  spirit  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions; for  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  Lin- 
coln acted,  and,  so  acting,  rose  above  all 
parties,  all  sections,  all  economic  interests. 
In  that  spirit  there  is  neither  Democrat  nor 
Republican,  no  North,  no  South,  no  East, 
no  West,  only  Americanism. 

It  was  in  so  acting  that  Lincoln  acquired 
the  piercing  vision  before  which  the  mists 
of  passion,  the  dust  and  smoke  of  battle 
that  blinded  other  men,  became  the  thin- 
nest of  transparent  veils  through  which  he 
could  see  that  Nation  that  was  to  be — in- 
divisible, under  God,  with  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all. 

In  the  century  since  the  Lord  took  Lin- 
coln from  among  us  we  have  learned  to 
know  that  his  real  genius  was  his  onenees 
with  his  people.  Sprung  frojn  the  most 
humble  among  us,  born  to  suffering  and 
privation,  touched  with  an  inspiration  that 
had  its  source  in  divinity  and  took  its 
strength  from  our  whole  concept  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  dignity,  Lincoln  lives  in 
history  as  the  really  great  example  of  the 
brilliance  of  the  American  way.  He  had  the 
enduring  patience  to  live  with  a  problem 
until  it  could,  and  would  be  solved;  and  he 
knew  that  no  issue,  no  question,  would  long 
be  mistakenly  decided  if  It  were  submitted 
to  the  patient  wisdom  and  the  ultimate  Jus- 
tice of  the  people  themselves. 

It  is  fitting  then  that  we  should  come 
here  to  do  honor  to  this  greatest  of  all  great 
Americans  and  that  the  brooding  and  som- 
ber spirit  of  the  Emancipator  can  look  down 
upon  us  to  see  if  we  remember  his  sacrifice 
and  if  the  love  of  liberty  and  human  free- 
dom still  burns  in  our  hearts. 

Look  down,  Lincoln,  look  down  upon  us. 
This  is  more  than  an  anniversary — it  is  a 
rendezvous  with  your  spirit — an  occasion 
for  reporting  that  for  another  year  we  have 
kept  the  faith. 

May  God  preserve  the  memory  of  this  great 
and  gallant  American. 

May  God  preserve  the  land  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  lived  and  died. 

May  God  bless  our  Nation,  and  give  to 
each  of  us  the  strength  to  answer  whenever 
duty  calls,  and  to  say  by  deeds,  as  well  as 
words,  "Lincoln,  we  are  here,  and  we  re- 
member." 
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Poor   Lonely   Soul  l  all.  If  they  should  deliberately  re- 

As  I  walked  about  New  Salem    solve    to    have    immediate    Peace' 
As  I  walked  aoout  iNew  baiem,  |  eyen  at  thg  ]oss  of  theh.  country 

111.,   early  this  winter,  I  felt  the ;  and  their  liberties,  I  know  not  the 

presence   of   Abraham   Lincoln,    a  power  or  the  right  to  resist  them. 


poor,  lonely  soul,  the  son  of  the 
Hankses,  who  were  no  better  than 
they  should  be,  and  the  Lincolns, 
who  were  as  they  were.  I  wan- 
dered from  cottage  to  cottage  and 
into  the  tavern  where  he  courted 
Ann  Rutledge  and  sensed  his  lone- 
liness, there  on  the  edge  of  the 
woods. 

For  Lincoln  was  a  man  of 
dreams.  And  although  he  could 
be  a  jolly  fellow  and  tell  stories 
and  get  down  to  earth,  he  raised 
himself  above  the  clay  and  went 
into  his  world  of  dreams.  And 
each  year  we  celebrate  his  birth- 
day. He  did  not  require  mechan- 
ical aids  to  win  his  place  in  our  the  border  of  the  probable. 


It  is  their  own  business,  and  they 
must  do  as  they  please  with  their 
own. ..." 

"If  I  live" — somehow  it  was  in 
his  mind  that  it  might  not  be.  The 
election  of  1864  witnessed  his  re- 
election and  the  following  March 
he  spoke  his  second  inaugural,  and 
then  before  the  year  was  spent,  he 
had  been  killed. 

How  many  of  our  present  prob- 
lems would  never  have  been  facing 
us  had  he  lived  to  complete  his 
second  term,  we  shall  never  know. 
History  does  not  deal  with  what 
might  have  been.  History  concerns 
itself  with  the  actual,  and  halts  at 


memories. 

•       * 

There  are  historical  figures  like 
Lincoln,  men  who  lived  unafraid, 
who  dared  to  be  themselves,  who 
walked  in  a  faith  that  knew 
neither  vengeance  nor  malice,  but 
they  did  know  God  and  goodness 
and  never  compromised  with  their 
knowledge  of  the  right.  And  rare 
as  such  men  are,  they  are  still 
more  rare  in  politics,  for  somehow 
in  that  world  of  trades  and  deals 
and  meeting tjthings  halfway,  even 
good  men  recluce  themselves  to  a 
condition  that  they  themselves 
would  criticize  in  others. 

Abraham  Lincoln  replied  to 
some  citizens  of  Maryland  on  Oct. 
19,  1864.  It  was  not  many  months 
before  the  end  of  his  travail.  He 
said: 

"...  I  am  struggling  to  maintain 
the  government,  not  to  overthrow 
it.  I  am  struggling  especially  to 
prevent  others  from  overthrowing 
it.  I  therefore  say,  that  if  I  live,  I 
shall  remain  President  until  the 
fourth  of  next  March,  and  that 
whoever  shall  be  constitutionally 
elected,  in  November,  shall  be  duly 
installed  as  President  on  the  fourth 
of  March,  and  in  the  interval  I 
shall  do  my  utmost  that  whoever 
is  to  hold  the  helm  for  the  next 
voyage  will  start  with  the  best 
possible  chance  of  saving  the  ship. 
This  is  due  to  the  people,  both  on 
principle  and  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Their  will,  constitutionally 
expressed,  is  the  ultimate  law  for 


What  might  have  been  our  coun- 
try without  the  "Solid  South,"  a 
political  entity  that  votes  not  on 
principle  but  by  tradition!  Cer- 
tainly, neither  the  Republican  nor 
the  Democratic  parties  would  have 
been  as  they  now  are,  and  a  con- 
servative union  in  1940  might  have 
saved  us  much  confusion  and 
heartache  and  such  a  conservative 
union  is  so  essential  now  to  put 
down  the  bartering  for  place  and 
power  which  is  already  reducing 
the  stature  of  the  present  Con- 
gress. This  country,  under  a  two- 
party  system,  would  have  divided 
vertically  between  those  who 
would  preserve  its  life  within  its 
traditions  and  those  who  would 
constantly  change  its  life  outside 
its  traditions.  Instead,  we  still 
divide  horizontally  between  North 
and  South,  the  South  often  voting 
against  itself  in  the  service  of  the 
confusions  that  emanate,  like  un- 
wholesome odors,  from  the  big 
cities  of  the  North.  It  is  an  his- 
torical paradox  from  which  a  liv- 
ing Lincoln  might  have  saved  us 
by  his  kindliness  and  charity. 
For,  he  said  to  soldiers: 
".  .  .  It  is  in  order  that  each  one 
of  you  may  have,  through  this  free 
government  which  we  have  en- 
joyed, an  open  field,  and  a  fair 
chance  for  your  industry,  enter- 
prise, and  intelligence;  that  you 
may  all  have  equal  privileges  in 
the  race  of  life  with  all  its  desira- 
ble human  aspirations.  .  .  ." 
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This  Lincoln's  birthday  reminds  us  that  1864  and  1944  are  similar 
In  the  fact  both  years  were  constitutionally  set  apart  for  national 
elections.  The  essence  of  our  political  system  is  limited  tenure  in 
office  constitutionally  fixed.  Our  country  today  is  different  from  the 
America  Lincoln  knew  only  in  a  few  sharp  rises  in  the  luxuries  of 
living;  but  the  soul  of  a  free  people  does  not  change  appreciably  as 
long  as  they  remain  free,  no  matter  what  the  exterior  alterations  in 
their  lives  may  be. 


Lincoln  understood  this  well,  for 
he  was,  of  all  men,  the  lowliest  in 
origin;  yet  he  became  the  highest 
in  rank.  Say  what  you  will  of  the 
man's  modesty,  he  could  not  but 
have  asked  himself  the  question 
on  the  day  he  first  breakfasted  in 
the  White  House,  "How  came  I 
here?" 

Men  have,  of  course,  risen  high 
In  other  times  and  other  lands 
whose  ancestors  were  as  lowly  in 
the  social  and  economic  scale  as 
Abe  Lincoln's,  but  their  rise  was 
rarely  by  the  narrow  path  of  per- 
sonal probity  and  public  integrity. 
Genghis  Khan  rose  by  slaughter 
and  rapine,  but  Lincoln's  bequests 
to  his  people  were  greater  than 
the  Mongol  empire  and  lasted 
longer.  Lincoln  must  have  recog- 
nized the  paradox  of  rising  to 
power  without  employing  power; 
of  preserving  a  state  without  de- 
stroying some    other   state. 

ADDRESSES  TO  OHIOANS 

On  August  22,  1864,  he  addressed 
the  166th  Ohio  Regiment  which 
was  returning  home  from  the 
front.  Only  four  days  before  he 
had  spoken  to  another  Ohio  regi- 
ment and  he  said  to  them: 

"There  is  more  involved  in  this 
contest  than  is  realized  by  every- 
one. There  is  involved  in  this 
struggle  the  question  whether 
your  children  and  my  children 
shall  enjoy  the  privileges  we  have 
enjoyed.  I  say  this  in  order  to 
impress  upon  you,  if  y6u  are  not 
already  so  impressed,  that  no 
small  matter  should  divert  us  from 
our  great  purpose." 

These  words  must  have  played 
through  his  mind  during  those  hot 
and  fearsome  August  days.  For 
when  he  faced  the  166th  Ohio 
Regiment  he  amplified  them  into 
this  magnificent  statement  of 
Americanftm: 

"I  almost  always  feel  inclined, 
when  I  say  anything  to  soldiers, 
to  impress  upon  them,  in  a  few 
brief  remarks,  the  importance  of 
success  in  this  contest.     It  is  not 


merely  for  the  day,  but  for  all 
time  to  come,  that  we  should  per- 
petuate for  our  children's  children 
that  great  and  free  government 
which  we  have  enjoyed  all  our 
lives.  I  beg  you  to  remember  this, 
not  merely  for  my  sake,  but  for 
yours.  r 

FAIR  CHANCE  FOR  ALL 

"I  happen,  temporarily,  to  oc- 
cupy this  big  White  House.  I  am 
a  living  witness  that  any  one  of 
your  children  may  look  to  come 
here  as  my  father's  child  has.  It 
is  in  order  that  each  one  of  you 
may  have,  through  this  free  gov- 
ernment which  we  have  enjoyed, 
an  open  field,  and  a  fair  chance 
for  your  industry,  enterprise  and 
intelligence;  that  you  may  all  have 
equal  privileges  in  the  race  of  life 
with  all  its  desirable  human 
aspirations — it  is  for  this  that  the 
struggle  should  be  maintained,  that 
we  may  not  lose  our  birthrights, 
not  only  for  one,  but  for  two  or 
three  years,  if  necessary.  The  na- 
tion is  worth  fighting  for,  to  se- 
cure such  an  inestimable  jewel." 

Let  us  repeat: 

"I  happen,  temporarily,  to  oc- 
cupy this  big  White  House.  I  am 
a  living  witness  that  any  one  of 
your  children  may  look  to  come 
here   as  my   father's   child  has." 

The  father  of  the  child  who 
spoke  those  words  was  a  ne'er-do- 
well  backwoodsman  who  seemed 
to  have  spent  his  life  sitting  on  a 
tree  stump.  That  child  grew  into 
the  figure  of  a  man  who  among 
the  32  that  became  President  of 
this  land  was  second  only  to 
Washington  and  surpassed  in  the 
humanity  of  his  spirit  by  no  one. 
He  is  not  remembered  as  much 
for  his  service  as  for  his  personal- 
ity, not  as  much  for  his  accom- 
plishments as  for  his  philosophy 
of  Americanism.  The  opportun- 
ity for  such  a  rise  to  national  pre- 
eminince  must  never  be  lost  to  the 
children  of  America — never  as 
long  as  the  memory  of  Lincoln 
survives  in  our  land. 


he 


Sokolsky,    George 


George  E.  Sokolsky 
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During  his  lifetime,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  not  regarded  too  fa- 
vorably by  his  fellow  citizens.  Even 
members  of  his  Cabinet  questioned 
his  fitness  for  the  Presidency. 

Yet  we  now  know  that  the  whole 
of  Lincoln  was  love  of  country.  He 
was  never  diverted  by  any  side 
issues.  , 

Even  the  question  of  slavery  was 
not,  to  him,  paramount.  In  a 
fafatous  letter  to  Horace  Greeley, 
he  makes  that  clear  beyond  the 
possibility  of  error.  He  wrote: 

"I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would 
save  it  by  the  shortest  way  under 
the  Constitution.  The  sooner  the 
national  authority  can  be  restored, 
the  nearer  the  Union  will  be  'the 
Union  as  it  was.' 

"If  there  be  those  who  would 
not  save  the  Union  unless  they 
could  at  the  same  time  save 
slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 
If  there  be  those  who  would  not 
save  the  Uniijn  unless  they  could 
at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery, 
I  do  not  agree  with  them, 

"My  paramount  object  in  this 
struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and 
is  not  either  >to  save  or  to  destroy 
slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union 
without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would 
do  it,  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  free- 
ing some  and  leaving  others  alone, 
I  would  also  do  that. 

Union  Main  Resolve 

"What  I  do  about  slavery  and 
the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I 
believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union, 
and  what  I  forbear  I  forbear  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  it  would  help 
to  save  the  Union  .  .  ." 

Lincoln   was,    in   this   respect,    a 


nationalist.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  have 
been  anything  else.  He  was  never 
faced  with  the  problem  of  loving 
any  other  country  as  much  as  or 
more  than  his  own  country. 

He  was  not  pro-British  or  pro- 
Irish  or  pro-Jewish  or  pro-Arab. 
Nor  was  he  anti  any  other  country. 
He  was  simply  an  American  con- 
cerned with  the  country  of  his 
birth. 

Although  Lincoln  encountered. 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  he  had 
not  to  concentrate  all  his  attention 
and  most  of  his  activities  on  the 
fate  of  some  50  nations,  most  of 
which  were  indebted  to  his  country 
and  desired  to  become  even  more 
indebted. 

That  load  he  did  not  have  to 
bear.  He  was  not  torn  by  internal 
pressures  of  foreign  origin  nor  by 
the  concatenations  of  such  a  forum 
as  the  United  Nations,  where,  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  his  country,  it 
is  constantly  being  defamed  and 
attacked. 

His  Focus  Clear 

His  was  a  simpler  task  because 
his  focus  was  always  clear.  It  was 
upon  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
cia.  That  was  his  sun. 

The  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  an 
unbelievably  difficult  task  for  any 
man.  The  responsibility  is  greatest 
because  t'he  President  Walks  alone. 

Everyone  is  willing  to  advise 
him,  and  our  system  of  elections  at 
stated  intervals  diverts  him  from 
a  straight  course  to  the  weighing 
in  the  balance  of  popular  sentiment 


Essence  of  Lincoln 

the  nothing  of  ephemeral  opinion 
and  excitement. 

Men  who  are  charged  with  over- 
whelming tasks  of  administration 
need  also  to  devote  themselves  to 
currying  public  favor  like  actresses 
playing  for  applause. 

Our  leaders  so  often  achieve  the 
pinnacle  of  greatness  only  to  de- 
base themselves  by  truckling  to 
miserable  groups  who,  having 
built  themselves  a  bit  of  influence, 
use  it  to  force  their  will  upon  the 
President.  And  he  dares  not  strike 
them  down,  as  he  should,  because 
he  dares  not  lose  his  strength  in 
the  Congress. 

Adhered  to  Principle 

This  problem  every  President  has 
faced  and  many  have  failed  to 
maintain  the  balance  between  pur- 
pose and  popularity. 

In  recent  years,  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Herbert  Hoover  failed  to  hold 
popularity  although  they  adhered 
to  principle  and  purpose.  Lincoln 
managed  to  hold  on. 

Never  a  popular  President,  he 
adhered  adamantly  to  the  purpose 
of  saving  the  Union  and  he  did 
save  it. 

In  the  discussion  of  Lincoln's 
contribution  to  America,  too  little 
is  made  of  his  nationalism. 

But  when  one  walks  about  the 
village  of  New  Salem  in  Illinois, 
upon  a  hill,  far  away  from  the  sea 
coasts,  still  far  from  large  cities, 
isolated  and  secluded  and  of  the 
soil,  it  is  impossible  not  to  realize 
that  in  such  an  atmosphere  one 
can  learn  to  thank  God  for 
America. 

Such  a  place  is  all  American. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  15,  1955 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  present  month  our  Nation  has 
been  honoring  the  memory  of  a  great 
President  of  the  United  States,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  On  February  11,  1955,  there 
appeared  in  many  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  an  article  entitled  "We 
Need  a  Lincoln."  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  George  Sokolsky,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  his  regular  column  which  bears 
the  heading  "These  Days."  Mr.  Sokol- 
sky's  article  so  well  typifies  the  charac- 
ter of  the  great  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
so  splendidly  sets  forth  what,  I  am  sure, 
Americans  all  over  the  Nation  are  most 
vitally  interested  in,  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 

Herald  of  February  11,  1955] 

These  Days 

(By  George  Sokolsky) 

WE   NEED    A    LINCOLN 

As  the  years  roll  in  the  saga  of  America 
Abraham  Lincoln  grows  in  stature  not  be- 
cause he  was  assassinated,  nor  even  because 
I  he  was  President  during  our  Civil  War,  but 
I  because  he  was  a  philosopher,  a  moralist,  a 
I  rare  figure  among  those  who  rise  in  our  po- 
litical system. 

The  American  President  has  usually  been 
a  politician,  not  a  statesman;  an  operator  of 
techniques  of  manipulating  the  people's 
choice,  not  a  thinker  who  leads  his  followers 
Into  the  lofty  realms  of  moral  philosophy. 
Too  often  his  speech  has  been  of  the  earth 


rather  than  inspired  by  revelation.  How 
many  of  them  could  have  thought,  much  less 
put  into  rhetoric,  the  grandeur  of  the  second 
inaugural : 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity 
for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the 
Nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and 
his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations." 

Abraham  Lincoln  thought  lyrically  and  his 
poetry  was  sunshine  in  a  dark  moment  of 
national  history.  He  required  no  ghost 
writer.  He  was  not  briefed  by  researchers. 
He  called  no  conferences  to  decide  what  he 
was  to  think  and  say.  His  artistry  came  from 
his  consciousness,  and  to  it,  no  man  add  or 
detract.  A  man  who  could  compose  the 
Gettysburg  Address  on  the  back  of  an  en- 
velope while  traveling  on  a  railroad  train  is 
unusual  among  our  politicians,  who  gener- 
ally submit  their  major  thoughts  to  asso- 
ciates for  criticism,  the  associates  taking  out 
of  it  everything  that  is  of  sufficient  potency 
to  produce  controversy. 

Lincoln  was  never  afraid  of  controversy.  In 
fact,  he  started  his  national  career  as  a  con- 
troversialist, debating  the  little  giant, 
Stephen  Douglas,  no  mean  man.  The  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates  stirred  a  generation  by 
the  deftness  of  logic,  by  the  fullness  of  the 
knowledge  of  both  debaters,  and  by  the  cour- 
ageous stance  of  each  man  on  a  public  ques- 
tion. There  was  no  pussyfooting  in  anything 
that  Lincoln  did  and  said,  as  the  more  popu- 
lar Seward  discovered  to  his  discomfiture. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  it  would  be  in 
this  age  of  television  if  two  candidates  for 
the  Presidency — say  Eisenhower  and  Steven- 
son in  1952 — could  have  debated  the  issues 
before  the  Nation,  face  to  face,  with  ques- 
tions and  answers  and  interpolations.  Per- 
haps the  Nation  might  have  discovered  that 
the  eggheads  are  really  behind  the  scenes. 

Lincoln  lives  for  us  not  so  much  in  deeds 
as  in  ideas.  One  can  pick  and  choose  nug- 
gets of  thought,  wisely  and  literally  spoken, 
courageously  phrased  with  no  idea  of  advan- 
tage. Such  men  do  not  often  appear  in  any 
country;  they  have  rarely  appeared  in  ours 
since  that  magnificent  group  of  philosophers 
sat  in  Independence  Hall  to  adopt  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  later  to  write 
the  Constitution.  Lincoln  might  have  been 
of  that  galaxy  had  he  been  born  earlier;  he 
was  of  their  succession. 

Our  people  in  these  days  pray  for  the  in- 
spiration of  a  national  ideal.  We  live  in  a 
period  of  excitement,  of  action,  of  motion, 
but  we  are  a  sad  people  because  we  are  not 
at  peace  with  ourselves  or  with  the  world. 
We  need  the  wisdom  of  a  great  mind  and  the 
leadership  of  one  who  walks  with  God.  We 
again  need  the  gentle  hand  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  could  be  firm  in  the  right  without 
permitting  himself  the  wickedness  of  hate. 


•I 


Lincoln  Still  Is  Beacon 
To  Troubled  Thousands 


The  World -Telegram  and,  Sun  reprints 
this  tribute  to  Lincoln  and  democratic  free- 
dom written  by  Ed  Sovola,  columnist  for 
the  Indianapolis  Times,  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  and  first  winner  of  the  Ernie 
Pyle  scholarship. 


By  ED^OVOLA. 

Scripps-Hoivard  Staff  Writer. 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  13.  —  I  probably 
shouldn't  say  that  I  talked  with  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  more  accurate  statement  would 
be  that  I  visited  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

To  anyone  who  hasn't  climbed  the  stairs 
and  stood  at  the  base  of'  the  statue  of  the 
Great  Emancipator,  it's  hard  to  conceive  that 
it  is  possible  to  converse  with  the  big,  melan- 
choly man  from  Kentucky. 

Just  at  twilight  I  went  to  see  Mr,  Lincoln. 
Hundreds  of  others  had  the  same  idea.  I'm 
told  an  hour  doesn't  go  by.  day  or  night,  that 
someone  isn't  there  with  his  thoughts. 

At  first  I  was  aware  of  people  and  their 
hushed  talk.  That  was  before  it  became  ap- 
parent that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  looking  directly 
at  me  no  matter  where  I  stood,  to  his  left, 
right  or  in  front.  But  he  also  was  looking  at 
the  little  boy  who  has  his  finger  in  his 
mouth ;  at  the  old  woman  with  the  funny  hat 
and  the  odd  purse;  at  the  young  couple  who 
stood  hand  in  hand. 

Plays  No  Favorites. 

Mr.  Lincoln  plays  no  favorites.  No  one 
was  denied  an  audience.  You  could  stay  five 
minutes  or  an  hour.  No  problem  was  too 
trite  or  too  great.  His  expression  would 
change  with  the  emotions  in  your  heart.  He 
seemed  to  smile  when  I  said,  "I  wish  you 
were  alive,  Mr.  Lincoln." 

For  some  strange  reason  my  eyes  shifted 
to  the  left  and  to  the  carved  words  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address.  I  didn't  search  for  the 
line.  It  was  as  if  Mr.  Lincoln  were  pointing 
to,  "It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us.  .  .  ." 

Again  I  looked  into  the  gaunt  and  sad 
face.  The  smile  was  gone.  And  then  I  was 
alone  with  my  thoughts.  The  years  flashed 
back  and  something  my  father  had  said  came 
to  me.  It's  been  a  long  time  since  I've 
thought  of  those  words.  * 

My  father,  an  immigrant,  a  laboring  man, 
was  telling  me  why  he  left  the  country  of  his 
birth  and  came  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
a  great  civics  teacher  in  his  own  way. 

"Son,  in  America  I'm  not  afraid,"  he  said. 
Why  those  words  should  come  to  me  at  that 
moment  can't  be  explained.  Neither  can  I 
explain  why  the  expression  on  Mr.  Lincoln's 
face  changed  again  and  instead  of  the  sad- 
ness that  had  been  there,  there  was  a  pleas- 
ant, peaceful  yet  determined  countenance. 

I  remember  my  father  as  a  big,  strong, 
fearless  man.  He  wasn't  afraid  of  anything. 
And  when  he  put  his  arms  around  me,  I  was 
never  afraid.   I  told  that  to  Mr.  Lincoln.   He 


had  the  same  kind  of  hands  as  my  father. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  smiling.  \ 

Why  wasn't  he  afraid  in  America?  Why 
should  a  man  like  my  father,  hard-working, 
honest,  who  could  tell  me  all  about  God  and 
Jesus  and  loved  peace,  why  should  he  be 
afraid  in  his  country,  Poland? 

Thoughts  Flow  Easily. 

A  boy  of  9  or  10  couldn't  quite  understand 
the  stories  of  mounted  Cossacks  with  whips. 
Did  they  ever  hit  him  with  those  whips?  No, 
he  had  never  felt  the  lash.  He  had  known 
plenty  of  men  who  had.  Could  he  strike 
back?  No,  it  was  foolish  to  resist.  Men  had 
cracked  and  were  never  heard  of  again.  Your  . 
Uncle  Stanley  was  in  Siberia,  son.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  sad. 

Why  wasn't  my  father  afraid  in  America, 
Mr.  Lincoln?  We  were  alone  in  the  great 
marble  temple.  Thoughts  flowed  easily  from 
the  man  who  had  saved  the  Union. 

"He  wasn't  afraid  because  he  was  a,  free 
man.  He  wasn't  afraid  because  he  had  faith 
in  what  free  men  could  do.  He  also  believed 
that  free  men  wouldn't  allow  that  freedom 
to  be  taken  from  them." 

I  didn't  know  my  father  felt  that  way 
about  the  freedom  he  had  acquired.  I  do 
know  he  took  great  pride  in  repeating  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  he  learned  when  he 
became  a  citizen. 

Could  Quit  His  Job. 

He  used  to  say  that  his  greatest  thrill  was 
when  he  asked  for  his  first  job  in  a  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  mine.  He  could  ask  for  a  job.  He 
could  quit  the  job  if  he  didn't  like  the  work. 
And  he  didn't  like  it  in  the  gloom  of  the 
earth.  He  quit.  He  migrated  westward  to 
the  great  steel  center  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan.  He  asked  for  another  job. 
He  was  paid  money  for  shoveling  coal.  He 
married  and  became  the  father  of  three  boys, 
Americans  who  were  taught  at  an  early  age 
that  labor  can  be  dignified. 

On  his  front  porch  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  after  the  lawn  was  watered,  he 
would  sit.  I  think  he  was  proudest  of  the 
numbers  he  had  on  the  front  of  his  home. 
He  had  an  address  in  America.  The  mailman 
brought  letters  there.  No  one  had  a  right  to 
enter  his  home.  He  wasn't  afraid. 
Don't  Be  Afraid. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  talked  with 
Abraham  Lincoln.  But  when  I  left  there  was 
a  lightness  in  my  step  that  wasn't  there 
before.  It  was  as  if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  put  his  ! 
arms  around  me,  lifted  me  to  his  lap  where 
I  felt  the  paternal  protection  a  child  feels. 

Turning  at  the  bottom  step  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  I  looked  once  more  at  Mr.  Lincoln. 
He  seemed  to  say,  "Go,  boy,  don't  be  afraid. 
Your  daddy  says  not  to  be  afraid." 

It  was  hard  to  fall  asleep.  When  you've 
made  a  great  discovery  there's  too  much 
excitement  and  it  drives  sleep  away. 

Good  night,  Mr.  Lincoln. 


Speer,  Judge  Snory 


TRIBUTE  PAID  TO  LINCOLN 

BY  JUDGE  EMORY  SPEER 


New  York,  February  12.— "In  vain 
may  the  search  be  made  through  the 
reports  of  all  the  speeches  and  through 
all  the  writings  and  correspondence  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  find  one  syllable 
of  depreciation  or  unkindness  toward 
southern  men,"  declared  Judge  Emory 
Speer,  of  Georgia,  in  his  address  tonight 
at  the  armory  of  the  Twelfth  regiment, 
New  York  state  national  guard,  in 
speaking  there  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Lin- 
coln's birth. 

After  describing  the  early  life  of 
Lincoln  and  the  privations  and  hard- 
ships of  his  frontier  existence,  Judge 
Speer  went  on  to  pay  high  tribute  to 
the  efforts  made  by  Lincoln  to  preserve 
the  union  of  states  without  war.  Re- 
ferring to  the  assassination  of  Lincoln 
as  "the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking 
off,"  Judge  Speer  declared  that  the  hor- 
rors of  reconstruction,  "based  upon  the 
theory  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  declined 
to  discuss,  namely,  that  the  seceded 
states  had  lost  their  status  in  the 
union,"  might  have  been  averted  had 
Lincoln  lived.  He  asserted  that  when 
t)he  policy  of  reconstruction  Anally  fell, 
there  dame  "the  final,  eternal  triumph 
of  the  loving  heart,  the  prophet's  state- 
craft,  the  patriotic   soul   of  Lincoln. 

"And  with  what  result?"  he  asked. 
"We  have  reconsecrated  our  altars;  we 
have  kindled  the  torch  of  education;  we 
are  laying  the  first  fruits  of  our  almost 


untouched  resources  of  field,  forest  and 
mine  in  the  lap  of  our  reunited  country; 
we  have  recalled  our  love  for  the  flag, 
and  the  old  American  spirit  is  again 
flaming  in  our  hearts.  It  lives  in  the 
sons  of  their  blood,  aye,  in  the  surviv- 
ing veterans  of  Lee  and  Johnston  them- 
selves. And,  my  countrymen,  is  with 
the  flag  to  stay.  Whenever  the  safety 
or  honor  of  our  country  is  endangered, 
the  soul  of  Lincoln  will  thrill,  and 
swords  of  Grant  and  Lee  will  point  the 
charging  columns  of  its  sons,  no  longer 
'dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent,'  but 
forever  fondly  embracing  and  uphold- 
ing 'the  flag  of  our  union  forever.'  " 
Judge  Speer  called  Lincoln  "a  child 
of  the  plain  people,  the  nursling  of  his 
country  and  his  time.  His  early  habits 
of  self-reliance  imparted  such  independ- 
ence, resourcefulness  and  immovable 
but  modest  self-confidence,  that,  despite 
all  efforts  from  mla-ny  quarters  to  change 
his  plans  or  thwart  his  policies,  they 
made  his  prescient  mind  in  the  crisis  of 
our  country's  fate  the  actual  organizer 
of  victory  for  the  union."  Referring  to 
the  fact  that  Lincoln  was  southern  born, 
the  speaker  said  "that  whlatever  their 
differences  on  question  of  national 
policy,  southern  men  worthy  of  the 
name  ever  cnerish  a  common,  tender 
sympathy  for  the  homogeneous  popula- 
tion, which  hands  down  from  father  to 
son  the  primitive  virtues  of  the  brave 
and  kindly  American  stock." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  therein 
an  article  which  I  wrote  and  which  was 
published  in  the  February  number  of  the 
National  Republic,  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Lincoln  grows  greater  with  the 
ages,  and  it  is  well  that  we  reflect  upon 
his  life  and  character  in  these  trouble- 
some days. 

The  article  follows: 

HE  GROWS  GREATER  WITH  THE  AGES 

(By  Hon.  Raymond  S.  Springer,  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  Indiana) 

Abraham  Lincoln.  The  mere  mention  of 
his  name  creates  an  unexplainable  solemnity 
which  permeates  the  area  within  which  it  is 
heard — men  and  women  who  may  be  girded 
by  frivolity  before  those  magic  words  are  ut- 
tered become  transformed  into  solemn  and 
serious  beings — nations  and  people  alike  re- 
vere the  sacred  memory  of  that  humble  citi- 
zen, that  country  lawyer,  that  soldier,  that 
lawmaker,  that  humanitarian,  that  man  who 
was  the  sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

More  books  have  been  writtefi  about  him 
than  any  other  man  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  every  American  knows  the  life,  the 
work,  and  the  achievements  of  this  illustri- 
ous character;  the  people  of  foreign  countries 
are  entirely  familiar  with  his  unparalleled 
accomplishments  and  the  children  of  every 
land  and  every  clime  have  studied  the  noble 
life  of  this  great  American. 

Lincoln,  who  was  born  in  abject  poverty  in 
the  great  State  of  Kentucky;  who,  during  the 
formative  period  of  his  life,  resided  in  Spen- 
cer County,  Ind.,  and  who  attained  fame  in 
his  mature  years  while  living  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  Journeyed  along  the  road  of  life  from 
the  humblest  log  cabin  to  an  everlasting 
abiding  place  in  the  heart  of  all  humanity. 
He  overcame  the  greatest  obstacles  that  could 
beset  any  man  and  carried  upon  his  shoulders 
a  burden  that  weighed  down  the  meditations 
of  the  world. 

He  started  life  with  but  little  encourage- 
ment. He  was  very  poor.  His  education  was 
greatly  limited.  He  was  awkward  and  un- 
kempt. Yet  his  life,  as  all  lives,  had  as  a 
starting  point  the  question  of  decision,  and 
before    him    was    the    far-away    mountain 


heights  of  ambition.  His  path  was  long  and 
tortuous.  His  course  led  through  the  dark 
and  dismal  swamps  of  indecision  and  over 
the  rough  and  rugged  hills  of  disappointment.^ 
Looming  ahead  in  his  pathway  was  the  jagged 
cliff  of  discouragement  which  appeared  to  be 
impossible  to  surmount.  Then,  too,  the  fatal 
abyss  of  lost  hope  no  doubt  presented  itself  as 
he  approached  the  cross  roads  of  temptation 
and  the  rivers  of  sorrow.  But  Lincoln  faced 
them  all.  he  never  faltered.  Courage,  forti- 
tude, sacrifice,  sympathy,  love — all  these  are 
the  price  of  greatness;  they  lie  in  the  heart  of 
man. 

The  safest  and  most  substantial  capital  on 
which  one  may  begin  life  is  good  health  and 
sound  morals.  With  these  a  permanent  fail- 
ure is  almost  impossible.  Money  cannot  buy 
them.  When  one  is  in  close  partnership  with 
industry  and  thrift,  success  is  assured  and 
the  wealth  of  the  world  is  within  his  reach. 
This  was  the  capital  with  which  Lincoln 
began  his  life.  Thus  he  started  forward  to 
attain  his  ambition. 

Lincoln's  father  was  a  woodsman  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write;  his  mother  was  an 
orphan  girl;  their  one-room  cabin  was  con- 
structed of  rough-hewn  logs  and  on  the 
banks  of  Nolan  Creek,  in  desolate  Hardin 
County,  Ky.,  where  he  started  life's  journey. 
We  leave  them  in  those  squalid  surround- 
ings, but  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  suffered 
untold  hardships.  They  were  in  the  wilder- 
ness where  nature  only  greeted  them  and 
where  the  suffering  of  those  on  the  frontier 
cannot  be  estimated.  They  were  blazing  the 
trail  upon  which  others  might  follow  them. 
When  Lincoln  was  7  he  trudged  along  with 
his  little  sister,  his  father,  and  mother  from 
the  Kentucky  wilds  into  southern  Indiana 
where  with  an  ax  they  cut  their  way  through 
the  dense  forests  to  start  life  anew.  It  was 
in  the  savage  wilderness  of  Little  Pigeon 
Creek,  in  Spencer  County,  Ind.,  that  they 
felled  trees  for  a  new  cabin.  The  bare  earth 
which  turned  to  mud  at  wintry  thaws,  pro- 
vided the  floor;  there  were  no  windows  for 
ventilation  or  to  let  the  sunshine  in  and  not 
even  a  door  to  shut  out  the  sleet  and  snow. 
Here  the  Lincolns  lived;  here  they  slept;  this 
was  their  home. 

The  greatest  sorrow  of  Lincoln's  life  came 
to  him  while  thus  they  lived.  As  he  sat  at 
the  bedside  of  his  mother,  stricken  by  fatal 
disease,  she  gave  him  her  final  benediction. 
"Be  good  to  your  father  and  sister.  Be  kind 
to  one  another — and  worship  God." 

When  his  mother  had  gone  away  they 
tenderly  laid  her  to  rest  upon  a  beautiful 
mound  not  far  from  their  home — this  spot  is 
now  one  of  the  shrines  in  Indiana.  Lincoln 
suffered  greatly  because  of  the  loss  of  his 
mother.  She  left  the  impress  of  her  sainted 
life  upon  him — she  had  beautified  his  soul 
and  inspired  his  future  years.  Long  after- 
ward, when  the  great  weight  of  national  re- 
sponsibility rested  upon  him,  Lincoln  bowed 
his  head  and  called  her  "My  angel  mother." 

Life's  lessons  are  not  all  learned  in  a  college 
or  university.  Poverty,  toil,  suffering — these 
are  the  schools  of  discipline,  and  the  man 
who  passes  through  them  obtains  an  educa- 
tion that  all  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  earth  could  not  give.  The  book  of  nature 
does. not  teach  the  conjugation  of  verbs — it 
teaches  the  conjugation  of  life.  It  may  not 
master  the  tongues  of  dead  languages,  but  it 
does  master  the  tongues  of  a  thousand  living 
languages — the  language  of  the  heart,  the 
hand,  and  of  good  common  sense.  It  may  not 
lead  to  a  doctorate  in  science,  but  it  does 
lead  to  the  highest  degree  within  the  power 
of  man — the  degree  of  strong  character. 

The  backwoods  is  the  university  that  made 
Lincoln.  Here  he  learned  the  lesson  that  few 
men  ever  learn — how  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
life  without  complaint,  and  how  to  overcome 
them.  We  think  of  Lincoln,  today,  as  he  at 
the  age  of  10  walked  9  miles  a  day  to  and 
from  the  little  log  schoolhouse  in  the  woods, 
which  school  he  attended  less  than  1  year. 


We  think  of  him  as  he  read  and  studied  be- 
fore the  open  fireplace,  using  a  wooden  shovel 
for  his  slate  and  charcoal  as  his  crayon.  Thus 
a  new  world  was  revealed  to  him — the  world 
of  knowledge.  Within  his  humble  home  there 
had  never  been  a  newspaper,  a  magazine,  or  a 
story  book.  It  is  written  that  he  borrowed 
books  from  the  neighboring  settlers,  walking 
great  distances  in  order  to  obtain  them.  This 
was  his  education.  He  was  a  giant  standing  6 
feet  4  inches  high,  strong  and  powerful  with 
a  heart  like  an  oak  and  possessed  of  good 
common  sense — he  was  ready  to  fight  every 
problem  with  destiny. 

We  might  trace  the  course  of  this  great 
man  as  a  rail  splitter,  a  deck  hand  on  a  ferry- 
boat, a  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  as  an 
unsuccessful  country  merchant,  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature,  a  lawyer,  and  a  citi- 
zen, but  this  would  only  tend  to  lengthen 
this  story.  In  every  walk  of  life  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly humble,  he  was  thoroughly  honest, 
he  possessed  an  excellent  character,  he  was 
tireless  in  his  effort  to  make  progress,  and 
he  was  a  fine  neighbor,  a  devoted  husband, 
and  a  kind  father. 

As  a  lawyer  he  was  highly  successful.  His 
progress  at  the  bar  was  noteworthy.  He  was 
a  worthy  foe  for  any  antagonist;.  He  was 
keen  of  mind  and  strong  in  his  argument. 
His  sound  logic  won  many  victories.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress,  but  he  served  only  one 
term — that  service  was  terminated  by  reason 
of  the  domination  of  selfish  and  adroit  poli- 
ticians in  his  congressional  district.  We 
might  follow  him  through  the  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates,  his  defeat  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  his  subsequent  success  in  secur- 
ing the  nomination  and  election  as  the  six- 
teenth President  of  the  United  States.  Vic- 
tory crowned  his  supreme  efforts.  He  was  un- 
daunted by  his  many  defeats. 

When  Lincoln  departed  from  Springfield, 
111.,  to  travel  to  Washington  to  assume  the 
Presidency,  the  affection  of  his  home  people — 
the  rich  and  the  poor  alike — was  evidenced 
by  their  unfaltering  expressions  of  faith  in 
him.  He  was  destined  never  to  return  to  his 
home  again.  He  faced  serious  problems,  be- 
cause 10  Southern  States  had  not  cast  a  bal- 
lot for  him,  and  they  refused  to  abide  by 
the  election,  although  he  received  a  majority 
of  almost  1,000,000  votes.  He  faced  a  para- 
lyzed trade,  banks  had  suspended,  the  Na- 
tional Treasury  was  almost  bankrupt,  and  the 
Southern  States  began  to  secede.  Many 
people  became  bewildered  at  the  grim  fore- 
bodings of  the  end  of  the  Republic.  Huge 
mobs  were  formed  in  Boston  against  the  abo- 
lition agitators,  charging  them  with  bringing 
on  the  disaster.  Tumult  reigned  generally 
throughout  the  land.  This  was  the  crisis  he 
faced. 

The  final  test  of  a  man's  ability  is  for  him 
to  meet  and  solve  great  responsibilities.  The 
calm  dignity  of  Lincoln  during  the  storms 
of  violence  that  were  surging  about  him 
perplexed  the  people.  He  did  not  repent  of 
having  been  elected  to  the  Presidency,  nor 
did  he  apologize — neither  did  he  heed  the 
warnings  that  were  flooding  upon  him  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  begging  him  to  resign 
or  to  compromise.  He  was  threatened  with 
assassination,  and  "that  he  would  never  live 
to  enter  the  Nation's  Capital."  In  complet- 
ing his  journey  to  Washington,  he  left  his 
family  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  he  traveled  in 
a  day  coach,  over  night,  as  a  common  pas- 
senger— unknown  and  unrecognized — into  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

When,  on  March  4,  1861,  he  was  inaugu- 
rated as  President,  he  lifted  the  weight  of  a 
crumbling  Republic  from  the  shoulders  of  a 
man  withered  and  bowed  with  age,  President 
Buchanan.  As  Lincoln  stood  there  pledging 
himself  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  the  vast  multi- 
tude assembled  listened  intently  for  every 
word  he  might  utter — and  thus  he  spoke: 

"I  am  loath  to  close,"  he  said.  "We  are 
not  enemies,  but  friends.     We  must  not  be 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  therein 
an  article  which  I  wrote  and  which  was 
published  in  the  February  number  of  the 
National  Republic,  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Lincoln  grows  greater  with  the 
ages,  and  it  is  well  that  we  reflect  upon 
his  life  and  character  in  these  trouble^ 
some  days. 

The  article  follows: 

HE  GROWS  GREATER  WITH  THE  AGES 

(By  Hon.  Raymond  S.  Springer,  Representa- 
tive  in  Congress  from  Indiana) 

Abraham  Lincoln.  The  mere  mention  oj 
his  name  creates  an  unexplainable  solemnitj 
which  permeates  the  area  within  which  it  ii 
heard — men  and  women  who  may  be  girdec 
by  frivolity  before  those  magic  words  are  ut- 
tered become  transformed  into  solemn  anc 
serious  beings — nations  and  people  alike  re- 
vere the  sacred  memory  of  that  humble  citi- 
zen, that  country  lawyer,  that  soldier,  thai 
lawmaker,  that  humanitarian,  that  man  whc 
was  the  sixteenth  President  of  the  Unitec 
States  of  America. 

More  books  have  been  written  about  hirr. 
than  any  other  man  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  every  American  knows  the  life,  the 
work,  and  the  achievements  of  this  illustri- 
ous character;  the  people  of  foreign  countries 
are  entirely  familiar  with  his  unparalleled 
accomplishments  and  the  children  of  evers 
land  and  every  clime  have  studied  the  nobl< 
life  of  this  great  American. 

Lincoln,  who  was  born  in  abject  poverty  ir 
the  great  State  of  Kentucky;  who,  during  the 
formative  period  of  his  life,  resided  in  Spen- 
cer County,  Ind.,  and  who  attained  fame  ir 
bis  mature  years  while  living  in  the  State  o 
Illinois,  journeyed  along  the  road  of  life  fror* 
the  humblest  log  cabin  to  an  everlastin; 
abiding  place  in  the  heart  of  all  humanity 
He  overcame  the  greatest  obstacles  that  coul< 
beset  any  man  and  carried  upon  his  shoulder 
a  burden  that  weighed  down  the  meditation 
of  the  world. 

He  started  life  with  but  little  encourage 
ment.  He  was  very  poor.  His  education  wa 
greatly  limited.  He  was  awkward  and  un 
kempt.  Yet  his  life,  as  all  lives,  had  as 
starting  point  the  question  of  decision,  am 
before    him    was    the    far-away    mountaii 


Bunker  Hill  address,  delivered  Just  50  years 
after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  principle  of  trade  agreements  is  not 
new.  It  was  employed  in  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration by  Secretary  of  State  James  G. 
Blaine.  It  was  employed  by  that  great  tariff 
framer,  William  McKinley,  who,  as  President, 
negotiated  a  series  of  reciprocity  treaties, 
but  not  one  of  which  the  Senate  would 
ratify.  With  that  bitter  experience  in  mind, 
McKinley  in  his  last  speech  delivered  at 
Buffalo  said: 

"The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past.  The 
expansion  of  our  trade  and  commerce  is  the 
pressing  problem.  Commercial  wars  are  un- 
profitable. A  policy  of  good  will  and  friendly 
trade  relations  will  prevent  reprisals.  Reci- 
procity treaties  are  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times;  measures  of  retaliation 
are  not." 

The  passage  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff 
Act  in  1930  caused  reprisals  and  the  erection 
of  trade  barriers  against  us  that  stagnated 
our  foreign  trade.  To  meet  that  problem  in 
1934  we  followed  the  wise  and  able  leader- 
ship of  Cordell  Hull.  We  turned  to  the  old 
principle  of  negotiatiing  trade  agreements, 
carrying  forward  in  such  agreements  the 
fundamental  principle  of  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment,  sponsored  by  Woodrow  Wil- 
son as  1  of  the  14  points  on  which  he 
sought  to  base  an  enduring  peace,  and  carried 
forward  into  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  by  an 
honored  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Evans 
Hughes. 

The  principle  of  reciprocity  is  endorsed  by 
econmists,  the  press,  and  many  business  and 
agricultural  leaders,  because  it  is  an  eco- 
nomic and  not  a  political  issue. 

I  challenge  my  distinguished  opponents  to 
show  tonight  that  the  American  people  are 
opposed  to  international  trade.  If  we  favor 
international  trade,  why  reject  the  only 
practical  plan  which  has  been  developed?  I 
know  it  is  hard  for  those  who  in  the  past 
opposed  the  plan  to  change  now,  but  Mark 
Twain  said: 

"Do  right.  That  will  gratify  some  people 
and  astonish  the  rest." 


Lithuania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  22,  1943 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  desire  to  insert  the  following  reso- 
lutions, adopted  at  the  commemoration 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Lithuania.  / 

It  is  fitting  that  on  this  day  on  which 
we  commemorate  the  birthday  of  the 
Father  of  our  Country  that  we  give  some 
thought  to  the  peoples  of  other  nations 
who  are  seeking  the  freedom  for  which 
we  and  the  United  Nations  are  fighting. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at 
the  commemoration  of  the  silver  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence  by  the 
people  of  Lithuania,  held  on  the  14th  day  of 
February  1943,  at  the  Webster  Hall,  New 
York  City,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Lithuanian  Council  of  Greater  New  York: 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  report  to  the  Nation  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  1943,  pledged  that  it  is  one  of  our  war 
aims,  as  expressed  in  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
that  the  conquered  populations  of  today,  the 
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Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  18, 1957 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  J. 
Duane  Squires  is  a  leading  historian  of 
New  Hampshire  and  author  of  a  valu- 
able, recent  history  of  the  Granite  State. 
He  is  also  chairman  of  the  department  of 
social  studies  at  Colby  Junior  College, 
New  London,  N.  H.  On  February  12,  he 
addressed  the  New  Hampshire  House  of 
Representatives  during  its  observance  of 
Lincoln's  Birthday.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  his  interesting  and  in- 
formative talk  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  hundred  and  forty-eight  years  ago 
today  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky. Ninety-six  years  ago  yesterday,  on 
Monday,  February  11,  1861,  President-elect 
Lincoln  and  his  family  left  their  home  in 
Springfield,  111.,  for  Washington.  As  he  faced 
the  4  years  of  heavy  executive  responsibility, 
Lincoln  was  strengthened  by  the  thought 
that  he  had  served  in  legislative  halls  for  10 
years.  Four  times  he  had  been  elected  to 
the  Hlinois  State  Legislature,  and  once  to  the 
National  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  with  deep  appreciation  for  your  in- 
vitation to  be  here  this  morning  that  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  subject,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  New  Hampshire.  Millions  of  words 
have  been  written  and  spoken  about  this  im- 
mortal man,  whose  portrait  adorns  the  walls 
of  this  very  Chamber.  While  it  would  be  idle 
for  me  to  believe  that  I  can  say  anything 
entirely  new,  a  review  of  certain  facts  which 
are  known  about  Lincoln  and  his  relation- 
ships to  our  State  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 
As  you  all  realize,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
16th  President  of  the  United  States.  Bear- 
ing that  number  in  mind,  let  me  list  for  you 
16  ways  in  which  he  had  connections  with 
New  Hampshire  men  and  women,  or  with  the 
institutional  life  of  our  State.  I  am  not 
making  a  complete  list,  for  the  time  does  not 
permit. 

1.  In  1847-48,  when  serving  his  only  term 
in  the  National  House  of  Representatives, 
Abraham  Lincoln  began  a  life-long  friend- 
ship with  Congressman  Amos  Tuck,  of  Exeter, 
who  started  his  service  in  Congress  at  the 
same  time  as  the  new  member  from  Illinois. 

2.  In  the  summer  of  1856,  New  Hampshire's 
delegation  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention, in  Philadelphia,  headed  by  this  same 
Amos  Tuck,  voted  on  the  first  ballot  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  its  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

3.  In  the  autumn  of  1859,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, choosing  from  all  the  preparatory 
schools  in  the  Nation,  sent  his  oldest  son, 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  to  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  for  a  year  of  study 
before   the    young    man    entered   Harvard. 

4.  In  Mareh  1860,  as  our  distinguished 
New  Hampshire  jurist,  Elwin  L.  Page,  has 
lucidly  shown,  Abraham  Lincoln  made  elo- 
quent speeches  in  Concord,  Manchester, 
Dover,  and  Exeter,  convincing  thousands  of 
people  in  this  State  that  he  was  a  logical 
choice  for  the  Presidency. 

5.  In  May  1860,  New  Hampshire  was  the 
first  State  on  the  rollcall  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  meeting  in  Chicago,  to 
give  Abraham  Lincoln  the  majority  vote  of 
its  delegates. 


During  the  campaign  which  followed. 
Candidate  Lincoln  became  deeply  attached 
to  such  New  Hampshire  men  as  Edward  H. 
Rollins,  George  G.  Fogg,  John  P.  Hale,  Wil- 
liam E.  Chandler,  and  Nehemiah  G.  Ordway. 

6.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  showed  his  deep  appreciation 
of  the  loyalty  of  a  native  son  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, John  A.  Dlx — born  in  Boscawen — by 
naming  him  a  major  general  in  the  United 
States  Army. 

7.  In  1861,  President  Lincoln  authorized 
two  innovations  in  the  science  of  warfare, 
both  having  relationship  with  New  Hamp- 
shire In  June  of  that  year,  he  recognized 
another  native  son  of  this  State,  T.  S.  C. 
Lowe — born  in  Randolph — by  making  him 
head  of  the  first  Aeronautical  Corps  in  Amer- 
ican military  history.  Likewise,  in  the 
autumn  of  1861  the  President  instigated  the 
construction  of  the  original  ironclad  ship  in 
the  annuals  of  the  United  States  Navy,  the 
Mnnitor.  A  portion  of  the  turret  of  this 
ironclad  was  fabricated  by  the  Amoskeag 
Machine  Shop  of  Manchester. 

8.  On  July  2,  1862,  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln signed  the  Agricultural  College  Land 
Grant  Act.  Under  its  terms  the  New  Hamp- 
shire College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts— now  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire— was  founded  by  this  general  court 
4  years  later. 

9.  In  July  1862  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  a  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Henry 
Wilson,  then  of  Massachusetts  but  a  native- 
born  son  of  Farmington,  N.  H.,  by  which  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  was  created  as 
the  Nation's  highest  award  for  valor. 

10.  On  February  25,  1863,  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  signed  the  first  of  the  laws  un- 
der which  cur  present  system  of  national 
banks  began.  To  this  day,  the  word  "na- 
tional" in  a  bank's  title  here  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  elsewhere  in  the  Nation,  is  a  lasting 
reminder  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  financial 
acumen. 

11.  On  August,  1863,  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  sent  his  wife  and  their  eldest  son  to 
the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  as 
a  help  in  Mrs.  Lincoln's  convalescence  from 
a  recent  accident.  His  telegrams  to  her 
while  she  was  in  our  State  have  been  pre- 
served. 

12.  In  October,  1863,  President  Abraham 
Lincoln,  at  the  urging  of  Sarah  Josepha 
Hale,  a  native  daughter  of  Newport, 
N.  H.,  proclaimed  the  first  in  what  is 
now  the  annual  national  observance  of 
Thanksgiving  in  the  closing  days  of  each 
November. 

13.  In  January,  1864,  New  Hampshire  was 
the  first  State  in  which  Lincoln's  supporters 
officially  endorsed  him  for  renomination  and 
reelection,  thus  setting  a  precedent  which 
swept  the  North. 

'  14.  In  December,  1864,  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  named  Salmon  P.  Chase,  born  in 
Cornish,  N.  H.,  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  Chase  thus  became  the 
first  of  only  two  New  Hampshire-born 
men  ever  to  attain  this  distinguished  posi- 
tion. 

15.  One  of  the  handful  of  close  friends 
permitted  to  visit  the  bedside  cf  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  lay  dying  in  the  early  morning  of 
April  15,  1865,  was  Edward  H.  Rollins  of  Con- 
cord, who  later  represented  our  State  on  the 
funeral  train  to  Illinois. 

16.  The  two  greatest  sculptors  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  from  his  death  to  the  present  were 
artists  who  were  both  intimately  associated 
with  New  Hampshire:  Augustus  St.  Gau- 
dens,  adopted  son  of  Cornish;  and  Daniel 
Chester  French,  native  son  of  Exeter.  Two 
great  statues  of  Lincoln  by  St.  Gaudens  are 
among  the  art  treasures  of  Chicago.  The 
majestic  figure  by  French  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington. 

Such,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  16  ways 
In  which  Abraham  Lincoln  during  his  public 
life  had  contacts  with  people  or  institutions 
in  the  Granite  State.  As  I  indicated  before, 
there  were  still  other  connections,  but  time 
does    not    permit    their    discussion    today. 


Enough  has  been  said,  I  believe,  to  show  you 
that  New  Hampshire  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  many  associations  with  him  who 
became  the  sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  memories  of  such  associa- 
tions can  be  more  than  a  matter  of  pride 
to  us  today.  They  can  also  be  an  inspiration 
to  every  one  of  you  as  lawmakers  and  as 
members  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
State  government. 

The  statue  of  freedom  surmounting  the 
dome  of  the  National  Capitol  was  erected 
there  during  the  presidency  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. On  December  2,  1863,  it  was  placed  in 
position  on  what  was  then  the  highest  man- 
made  elevation  in  the  capital  city.  Most  of 
you  have  seen  it  with  your  own  eyes.  There 
It  still  stands,  symbolic  of  the  spirit  and 
aspirations  of  the  American  people.  Recol- 
lections of  Lincoln's  connections  with  New 
Hampshire  are  likewise  symbolic.  They  can 
and  should  remind  us  all  in  this  generation 
that  democracy  will  be  great  only  when  en- 
nobled by  constructive  and  imaginative  lead- 
ership like  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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